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NEW POEMS FOR HORTUS CONCLUSUS 


SONG 


O HARD Voluptuaty, 

Cruel Time, 
Why must your quarry 

Limp in rhyme ; 
Has evety hour a bloodless heart, 
Or is each hour a whole, not part ? 


I, DAMSON AND MEDLAR 


THESE two keep summer in their lips 

Till their slow fruit the hoar-frost sips, 

That mouth of winter on deep summet’s mouth 
Beats sweet plenty from sad drouth ; 

And O, their heavy towets above 

Are night and day to owl and dove, 

Their thick flowers shut these birds away 
Though in that dark the boughs make day. 


O what can sleep be in that light 

Of myriad flowet-eyes touched with sight, 
All looking for the dove’s long croon, 
Their sad meridian, their noon ? 

What dreams of other life than this 

Lived in another emphasis, 

Whete boughs of lively coral turn 

To meadows by the rivet’s urn ? 


Fat down those fields sad conches ring 
To ctews of tritons winnowing, 
Medlar and damson ate two isles, 
Two trees above the metmaid’s smiles, 
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While knights in scaly armour ride 

In scallop shells the spangled tide 

By woods of crystal and of coral 

That break, now, with the dove’s sad moral. 


So these fruits of summer flame 

Hang late on their sweet gallow-frame, 
Turned ripe with rain teats and the frost, 
Most happy when they most have lost ; 
If tasted in the rime’s white fang 

They answer to the conch that rang, 
And give you summer in their lips 
Though their heat the hoar-frost sips. 


Il THE TWO ALMOND TREES 


Wuutz Cupid and Campaspe played 

Theit castle was an almond shade, 

Its mullions lay near above 

The cards that were their risks of love, 
Its battlements as soft as eyes 

Frowned not, and their shafts made sighs. 


That sweet breath on dead King and Queen 
Freshed them, now they reign between 

The white towers of the almond fort 

And where Campaspe holds her court, 
Cupid, blinded, gets his sight 

And plays the knave in wanton might. 


This Kingdom with white cliffs that smell 
These sweet fields each a honey cell, 

This almond world where wood is amber 
And bonfires leave a scented ember, 

O what can be the mar to this, 

Its death—or metamorphosis ? 


Io 


One day they drove along their coast 

By foam-white shores that were their boast 
Cupid made another land 

And put it near that snowy strand ; 

This was ted, and theits was white, 

Yet both were almonds flow’ting bright. 


Now that cloud of scents is gone, 

The storax and the cinnamon 

This India of white towets have flown 
To reach that redder honey town, 

They store that other almond bough 
While this in wide-eyed snow falls now. 


Campaspe and those spices changed 
And cards and Cupid there ate ranged, 
They play for kisses, the red walls 

Of this new almond ate their halls, 
Yet it’s their garden, for these bricks 
So sweetly myrrh and cassia mix. 


Dead King and Queen are born again 
And Cupid’s Knave to their bright train ; 
Where India was, now Cathay lies, 

So deep’s the difference in these skies, 
For skins like coffee, ot like clove, 

He’ll give a jasmine flower to love. 


This other kingdom, other world, 

Drifts as though its sails are furled 
Down tides of spting that run so far 

We see the axles of our star ; 

Why else should almonds have two kinds 
Unless to let us change our minds ? 


And so in these spring fires we see 
AU that is honey to the bee 


It 


And mote besides, for in this choice 
There’s sight and hearing, scent and voice, 
In two kinds, lest the same should be— 
That’s never true of almond tree. 


With Cupid and Campaspe dead 

The spring has lost its fountain-head, 
Its castles, ted and white, blow sweet 
Yet never feel their wingéd feet, 

But still the snowflakes fall—and this 
Tells us if cold ghosts can kiss. 


Il. PEAR TREE 


Turis and this ripen in the rime’s white hour 

At spikes of new frost into a summer of few days 

Such stony hearts to cells of sweetness turned 

That in this sudden favour of the mutual boughs 

Must lie some secret that is shut in their similitude 

While they load like rain the dropping green of their branches. 


Ate they lovers at this last hour still asleep 

Who drifted into slumber at foamed windows in the blossom 

While they lay through spring hours upon that cream or snow of honey 
And the bees to their matrix came, and every wind that blew 

Crumbled the tree of snow and rattled at foamed windows ? 


Then every sigh was a white sail loosened 

Spoiling the cerulean voyage of lovers in the casement 

For all mouths but theirs did they censure in their strictness 
And nothing breathed or moved but in the prison of their bodies 


At that ledge against the blue world, 

Where they leaned, they fell asleep 

And the sails and towers of blossom turned to cold, unconscious stone. 
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Then spring into green summer blew, 
While they slept in sour, cold silence ; 


Now they waken in soft words at spikes of frost alarmed, 


IV. PLUM TREE 


Tue burden of these heavy plums 
Bears me down, I drown in gums, 
Stay help me while the boughs I pull 
To fall another basketful : 

The lowest lie so neat the ground 
That in a storeyed tower I’m bound. 


If these were blossoms and not fruit 
Then this would be a flowet-suit, 

For flowets I could not breathe or stir, 
Though it’s not death, but deadlier : 


And he would be a giant indeed 
Not fainting with that flowet-seed. 


That death from so much scent has gone, 
T’ve pruned the branches one by one 
And yet they’te plums enough to share, 
Two livings part this prisoned air : 


It is no ghost—she’d surely waste 
This plum-world where no death we taste. 


V. HAWTHORN 


O HAWTHORN spfay, 
O fount of snow, 
To your boughs I'll rise and go ; 
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I’m weaty in the still spring air 
And find a grievance everywhere : 
Your snow on this blue fire of day 
Snares my sense and takes away 
The apple-breast and apple-cheek 
I came into this wood to seek. 


O hapless, luckless 
Hawthorn bough, 
No soonet do I sleep, than, now, 
That fine and self-same ghost I see 
Made one with your white hawthorn-tree ; 
In this you mingle will and fate, 
Like this you are unfortunate ; 
Your lovely snow makes sleep alive, 
And death becomes your honey-hive. 


O hawthorn shade, 
O snowy sleep, 
Your crooning silence I would keep 
And never want this dream to break 
While hawthorn-boughs a breath can shake ; 
I waken, but Pll quietly lie 
Your honied sleep once mote to try : 
Pll find my apples in your snow, 
And ever to the hawthorn go. 


VI. APRICOT 


Tuts hot and shuttered hour I tried 
An apricot that grew outside, 

Its sunny flesh, and stone within, 

I ate here, for the light is thin, 
And then I thought with bitterness 
How love lives long in loneliness. 
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The apticot on its red wall 

I make my symbol, counting all 

Its changes in the sun’s great scale 
For pauses in sweet love’s sad gale, 
For ever sighing, though it lulls, 
And then our chilly wine it mulls. 


So love in lonely hours will heat, 

The heart in this dark room will beat, 
And though the fruit is big with stone, 
Sweet flesh to that dead, sullen bone, 
This apricot is not my all; 

T will find others on the wall. 


Vi. TULIP TREE 


Whose candles light the tulip tree ? 

What is this subtle alchemy, 

That builds an altar in one night 

And touches the green boughs with light P 
Look at the shaped leaves below 

And see the scissor-marks they show, 

As if a tailor had cut fine 

The marking of their every line | 


These ate no leaves of prudery 

Hiding what all eyes should see ; 

No Adam and no Eve lie hid 

Below this leafy coverlet : 

The long limbs of that flower-hid girl 
Would need no leaves to twist and curl, 
The markings of that leaf-hid boy 
Want no flowers to mar and cloy. 


And so these cut leaves and their lights 
Live only for the tulip-rites 
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At this altar of bright fires, 
Sweet-scented, lest their ardour tires ; 
Leaf, and flower, and scent are all 
Alive for this lit interval : 

Between two winters ate they born 
To make great summer seem forlorn. 


VIII, PAULOVNIA 


Tuis tree, 

Blue cloud, blue tower, 

Blue cage, 

Is fortress of the flower-age ; 

Its winter siege it has withstood 
With poetry stored, 

As forts with food ; 

But lay Campaspe on that cloud, 
Its summer sweetness is her shroud 
Nor Ganymede, nor Hylas live, 
For none can touch this honey-hive. 


Whoever eats this honey-spoil 
Is mad for all his life’s long toil. 


Another world 

We must rehearse, 

Where nothing dies, 

And summer’s purse 

Her colour pours to all beside 

This cloud, this tower, 

This tree’s blue pride. 

Then poets on the ait’s bare screen 

Make flow the images they’ve seen, 

Lorn nightingales, long waterfalls, 

To eclogues turn, and madrigals. 
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Nothing stirs, these deep, long days, 
But boughs of blossom, flowers of praise, 


Gteat trumpets 

Stab the air they churn, 

The sedge of reeds, 

The tiver’s urn, 

Made lively with this sound of war 
Sigh, wave-like, 

On a bitter shore ; 

Then this cage of kings will move 
Down winds of cinnamon and clove, 
And nothing can this kingdom kill 
Of peacock’s wing and swan’s shatp quill. 


Such beauty breathes, and will not fade, 
All summer, in this tree’s blue shade. 


IX. SNOWFLOWERS 


Bzrore the cuckoo in the elm 

Has come back from his Indian tealm 
We'll watch these other Asias burn, 
As proud as he is, each in turn. 


The crocus shining through the snow 
Climbs, as sun does, from below 

Till all his brothers on that white 
Catch the breath and snare the sight ; 
The yellow jockeys shine post-haste, 
For they have little time to waste, 

One week, at most, they ride with day 
Burning their bright clothes away ; 
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No longer do the blue flowers live 
Though sweet as any honey-hive : 

Yet all this Orient in the snow 

Pales for me, its colours go, 

Where all’s harmonious, nothing sins ; 
I most prefer the Harlequins, 

Who these two colours meet and mix 
And in themselves this India fix, 

They keep its double strength until 
The leaves stir with the cuckoo’s bill 
And one more Orient, that of air, 
Melts the dead snow everywhere ; 
Then this crocus harlequin 

Is last where that bright play has been, 
His fading colours droop and die 

To mockery from the elm near by. 


X. LORDS AND LADIES 


BuvE veins and long hands of birth 
Lie hidden in this hard, dark earth: 
Tears of rain bring them, at last, 
Into a fresh and new, green past, 
For these weepings on their tomb 
Bring life into that sleeping womb. 


Each with green sleeves and green hood 
These lords and ladies of the wood 
Play loud summet’s game of chance 
Into a sleepy permanence, 

So safe are they from plund’ring bees, 
So tall and silent are the trees. 


Yet this green and humble cowl 
Holds a brimming honey-bowl. 
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Wasp, a spurred and striped hussar, 
Rides near to where these honeys ate ; 
And the snub-nosed bee goes by, 
Loud-winged, and laden fearfully, 

Yet neither of them stay their wing, 
Or stop to search this humble thing. 


For hete there is no scent to catch 
These robbers at their flowet-watch 
They wait on the ted campion, 
Sweet sentinel, fierce champion, 
Or hover by a ptimrose-bed 

Long after the spring day is dead. 
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They never find this flower-core 
For all the leaf that comes before. 


And so these lords and ladies play 

Their cribbage through the high noon-day ; 
The satyr at his nettle-wine 

Counted them, and they were nine, 

Three Kings and Queens, and three beside, 
Who dawdled through the deep noon-tide, 


And then he threw, to help their game, 
Three hazards that were all the same, 

He lost, and by that bitter throw, 

This year, when to theit tomb they go, 
They'll sink into a winter-sleep, 
Nor wake when the spring rains loud weep. 


What wasp and bee so often missed 
Is struck down with the satyt’s fist. 
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XI. WALLFLOWERS 


TueEseE flowets are middle-age set forth, 
Their southern savour seeks the north 
Where crystal cells and snowy prisons 
Keep memoty clear till old age wizens ; 
Then pick two stems and ask for news 
Of Indian snows and Spanish dews ; 
How poetry sang to pipes of amber 
This yellow wallflower may remember, 
And her red sister you may ply, 

Who’ll answer, but not tell you why. 


So hold a stem in either hand, 

These stolen thoughts, this contraband, 
Build images of their sweet air 

Till poetry holds them everywhere ; 

But keep your breath and shut your eyes, 
The honied sleep of this disguise 

Tells you how, but never why, 

And in this lies its poetry ; 

The ted and yellow by the wall 

Are beauty’s birth and beauty’s pall. 


Breathe deep into one crumbling tower, 
Then save it for the other flower, 

You lift on one great wave of spice 
And meet that other paradise ; 

In the dead summet’s long-drawn heat 
Dead Colonel Fantock’s heart will beat 
He’ll live beside me for a time 

But die before I’ve found a rhyme, 
And so to my first flower I turn, 

Fresh breathing, while he seeks his urn. 


Red flower to yellow, each to each, 
We change as a new world we teach, 
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Breath on breath, sweet gale on gale, 
Ate summets that our eyes exhale ; 
But if I throw the wallflowers down 
Then summer with cold death is sown, 
This garden that was full of flowers 

Is now a wteck of broken towers ; 
Bend but to lift one, and you'll find 
The tomb of poetry for your mind. 


XI. WHITE HYACINTH 


For flower of day’s pale light, Pll say 
The hyacinth, sweet foot of day, 

Still smelling of the star’s wet wood 
In midday’s high and lonely mood ; 
The gales from that Hesperides 

This keeps and stores up for the bees, 
Who little know while at their honey, 
This liquid gold is alien money. 


Yet, while they eat, the taste is strange 
And drowsiest of their wingéd range ; 
For hyacinth never sleeps, the dew 
Fast drying, as the stars get few, 

Finds that foot of day awake : 
Night-honey’s there for bees to take, 


XIII. KINGCUPS 


WHEN poetty walked the live, spring wood, 
Hid, ghostlike, in the leaves’ green hood 
She came to a slant fence of sun, 

Whose golden timbers, one by one, 

Trod into a marsh’s toils 

And hete she stayed her flowery spoils ; 
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But pitying the marshes’ plight 

She shook her lap, and wide and bright 
Great kingcups to that waste she threw 
Where nothing lived, and nothing grew ; 
Now, whete poetry passed, there stays 
The light of suns, the fire of days, 

And these cups for kings to hold 

Make summer with their wide-eyed gold. 


XIV. DANDELION 


Tues lions, each by a daisy queen, 

With yellow manes, and golden mien, 
Keep so still for wind to start 

They stare, like eyes that have no smart. 
But, once they hear that shepherd pipe, 
Down meadows and through orchards ripe, 
They dance together, lion and daisy, 
Through long midday, slow and lazy ; 
Each dandelion in his fierce lust 

Forgets the sunset’s reddy rust, 

Now by night winds roughly kissed 

His mane becomes a clock of mist 

Which mortal breath next morn will blow, 
While his white virgins bloom below. 


XV. COWSLIPS 


Our otange-wood and lemon-glade 

No higher than the grass is laid ; 

You could not walk beneath its bells 

Rung heavy with the orchard smells, 

But bend down to the cow’s soft lip 

And see the honey lamps they sip. 
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These cowslips in a spting-night born 
Grow gentle soft and wear no thorn, 
Then roll theit sweetness to a ball, 
The hush of breath, confining all, 
Makes otange-smell and lemon-scent 
Into a flowery parliament 

Whete every cowslip talks as one, 
And nothing, but that scent, is done. 


XVI. WARNING 


Your world of beauty to Time’s clock 
Will patch like a desert, shut like a lock ; 
How long, how long, before the tooth of Time 
Treats you like this, turns you to rhyme; 
Your dove-like voice to asinine smart bray 
Shaped by fashion like these words I say, 
But quicker dead, and fast forgotten, 
Though my late fruit are ripe when rotten. 
Pay heed, then, to the sun’s hot chimes 
Heavy honied from the castle limes, 

My halls of fancy, high and free, 

Hold symbols both for you and me. 

These words ate worn and hewn to shape, 
Age, who knows not girl from ape, 

Wilil quench these eyes that now I love 
And truffle my fire—breasted dove, 

Those lips he’ll almost burn away : 

A ghost, not mine, some summer day 
Who helps that slow fite with his kiss 
Will halt when he remembers this : 

Then I shall be more dead than you, 

But not these words I turn to hew. 
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XVII, VARIATION UPON OLD LINES ON THE HARLEQUIN, 
JOHN BOLOGNA (d. about 1840) 


No more shall old Bologna—old alack | 
Once he was young and diamonded all o’er— 
Dance the matchless fling so loved of yore. 


He died at Glasgow in a creaking attic, 
Crippled, half-blind, gone rheumatic. 


This dead knight of the fiery spangles, 
Who died upon the cold’s cruel rack, 
Danced with Clown Grimaldi on his back. 


Til take him through Bologna’s square 
Where bronze Neptune breaks the air 

Into this orchard of cool shade, 

Yet near the noise that fountain made ; 
Here, to evenings’ diamond eyes, 

Whére spangled boughs and tree-stems rise, 
He’ll cut his capers in the dew 

And while we watch his dance die through 
We see that fountain on the air 

Hang still and never shatter there ; 

Like this, we know he’ll never die 

Till Neptune’s dead, and rain is dry, 

He'll live long in the fountain shade 
Another John Bologna made, 

While there’s rain his colours last, 

His spangles live while clouds go past. 


XVII. DERBYSHIRE BLUEBELLS 


THE wood is one blue flame of love, 

It trembles with the thrush and dove ; 

Who is this honey-beacon for, 

That burns this once, then never more ? 
Whose lutes hide in the young green leaves ? 
Who sorrows here when no one grieves ? 
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The misty spaces in the boughs, 

No shout will fill, no stone will rouse, 
If at those panes we beat in vain 

Why hope to quench that fite with rain ? 
Why beat the bluebells down to find 
How fire and honey ate combined ? 


Thete is no space for foot to tread 

Unless you bruise the flower-head, 

No corner where you cannot hear 

The dove’s long croon, the thrush sing near, 
Like bells out of the trees’ tall spites 

These songs above the bluebell fires. 


This fire of little bells, sweet eyes, 
Climbs into the dove-throat skies, 

It shines, as here, at Bolsover 

And to that Venus is a lover ; 

It burns in all the haunted woods 
And matties with the castle’s moods. 


Stone Venus on her fountain ledge, 
Can see above the hornbeam hedge 
The only fire that climbs to her, 

For sun and moon shine down on her ; 
And these can only reach the brim, 

If they wete wingéd seraphim, 


Not bluebells, but bright angels’ plumes, 
Then burning where the sun illumes 
This sharp blue fite would be her lover 
And she would need no other cover, 
With thrush and dove for beating heart 
And bluebells hiding every part. 


The casement in the castle wall 
Heats the Venus fountain call, 
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The lutes, long dead, ting out again 
And beauty like a gentle rain 

Shines on each thing that has died, 
Made live now with the bluebell tide. 


This world of few days and few nights, 
These fancies that this blue invites, 
Seeks the dark, the light it shuns, 
And haunts the clouded mullions, 

° This honey music of the spring 
It winnows with the pigeon’s wing. 


So where deep peace should be, and quiet, 
These ghosts fill with the lute’s loud riot, 
They hold a noisy tournament 

Half-hidden in the bluebell’s scent, 

And Venus is but dimly seen 

For lute strings and the flowers’ blue screen. 


We leave that mist for Renishaw 

And tall elms where the rooks do caw ; 
But when I walk our silent woods, 

Now broken with the dove’s sad moods, 
Not Venus, nor her lutes, I miss, 

Nor find our bluebells honeyless. 


XIX-XXII. FOUR VARIATIONS UPON WILLIAM BROWNE 
OF TAVISTOCK 


XIX. ‘THE Muserry (His BLACK FROM 
THISBE TAKING)’ 


Two lovets with stone wall between 

Lay near me while my boughs were green, 
A loose stone broke their lips’ long seal 
While I could shade that lovers’ meal ; 
Their red mouths my red fruit could match. 
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Their red with mine they darker turned, 
Tired lips with my ted berries burned, 

And then this lovet’s mark to hide 

They pulled where my tripe fruit did ride 
And robbed theit love-nest, my warm thatch, 


My ripest berries in the stream 

They held to break that water-beam 
And washed their hands and faces white, 
My reddest mulberries can requite, 

They only my dark ghost can kill. 


And yet my aftet-kiss, my test, 

TPve darker made for beauty’s test. 

This once you have forgotten me, 

My Pytamus, my sunny Thisbe ; 

Pll hide your love-marks with my stain. 


A lion wind in the yellow corn 
Leaped and then their death was born, 
Each slew the other to escape 

And all great Babylon knew the tape ; 
They found them in the harvest slain. 


For this I have my gipsy hue, 

My fruit is ted but it burns through, 
My black stains on the face and hands, 
Each true lover understands ; 

My dark from Thisbe I have taken. 


I’m black from Thisbe’s sunburnt shade, 
And yet this secret I have made, 

My red for kisses, black for sorrow, 

In water die, and have no mottow ; 

So reach the boughs no wind has shaken, 
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XX. Tue Murserry (Second Version) 
I nip poor Thisbe at her sill 
And dyed my mulberry mark until 
It matched her lovet’s gipsy hue, 
My dark from Thisbe I have taken, 
With Pyramus no kiss can waken, 
And for that deed here is my due. 
They’re gone from Babylon to a land 
Of saffron skin and jasmine hand, 
These two fait gipsies of my stain 
Live ever there and are not slain ; 
Breaths of nutmeg, gales of spice, 
Are stone walls to their Paradise ; 
The gap, or sill, at which they kiss 
The green-sleeve wind can hardly miss, 
He’ll roof them like my ancient shade, 
For this were silkworms surely made, 
That while I feed them with my leaf 
These worms will spin a silken sheaf, 
And Thisbe, though she’s dark indeed, 
Lights the mulberry silk I feed. 


XXI. Appre SonG 
APPLE woods, ripe breasts of cyder, 
Stand higher than the horse and rider ; 
And who could count the heads of corn 
So thick they’d hide the dragon’s horn ? 
Oaten eclogues, applesongs, 
Who could tell of winter’s thongs ; 
(Of thistle’s milky nourishment, 
And earth, one open, icy casement ;) 
For cyder, and the sky’s blue panes, 
When spring wind turns the cockerel’s vanes 
And sun from his locked chamber shows, 
Who’ll plump the apple, paint the rose, 
And shine above these homely towns 
Sweetly environed with the daisied downs P 
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XXII. Quince 


THE stomach’s comforter, the pleasing quince, 
Make tipe for me, to get me hence, 

For in that safety of calm dreams 

Where in my sleep I move, it seems, 

Pll walk in saffron shades among 

The nutmeg and the cinnamon 

And lie on some soft bank to shale 

This plenty of that scented vale. 


I like their scent and not their taste, 

Pll give them to the winds to waste, 
That they can blow my thoughts along 
From this bank of shadow song 

To the true world of quinces where 

No other spices load the air, 

And there my wand’ring shade will stay, 
Content with quinces all the day. 


XXII. VARIATION ON A THEME 
BY ROBERT HERRICK 


You lily-beds and lily-plains 

Where nothing bleeds and nothing stains, 
What is your winter, when my hand 
Grows heated with a lily brand ? 


Since a clenched handful warms me so 
We'll count the miracles of snow 

And see the crocus-fires new-lit 

Shine through their lily-coverlet, 


This train of fire that spreads so fast 
Burns out and from that winter-last 
The snowdrop’s humble honey bell 
Sighs, ghost-like, in a lily’s cell. 
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These snowy nunneties must spoil 

To help the summet’s day-long toil, 

Their sweet breath and sweet eyes new-born 
Live in the lily-wristed morn, 


XXIV. VARIATION UPON A COUPLET 


OF ALEXANDER POPE 


Groves of myrtle and loud trumpet-glitter 
Die back on this dead waste of snows, 
Where never almond bloomed, 

Nor the wild rose, 

Whose breath against that cloudy shade 
Might shake the snow-breast almond-maid. 


But let these grow here, may their scent 
Make the deathless cold relent. 


Then, whete Maeotis sleeps, there’ll be 
Woods of myrtle and of Daphne, 

That girl is safe here from her lover 

With rose and almond for a cover, 

Where no one breathes that twice-sweet gale 
Except the blackthroat nightingale. 


Was this, before, a waste of snows, 

For, now, Tanais sings and flows: 

A choir of water that excels 

The lute-tongues in her wood’s green dells ? 
Maeotis breaks her sleep and moves 

To music that her myrtle loves, 

The hero’s trumpet sounds again 

In boughs that glitter, bright as rain. 
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cet 


He’ll search the myrtles for shy Daphne 
And she will turn back from her tree, 
But if he finds the almond-maid 

He'll linger, by her sweets waylaid. 
And Daphne, as a ghost, will walk 
Where tose and almond softly talk. 


XXV. WATER-SONG, AN ADAPTATION 
FROM JOHN MILTON 


Harp beaten by the sun’s cruel thong 
I fainted at this water-song ; 

It cooled me with the words it said 
All the time my sense had fled, 

But when I woke, that lily-mask 

Hid the lips that were my task. 


And so the summer sleep I took 

Kept me at this glassy brook ; 

Its mirror-cave took me inside 

But hid the truth in its chill tide, 
Though lily-masked she would not play, 
Thus did I lose that spangled day. 


She would not leave her watet-world 
For all my tage, my lightning hurled, 
Scarce breathing that I made no mist 
Then roughly shaken with tude fist, 
But the water nymph ne’er showed 
Till night upon the water rode. 


Then, in the dark, this cherry-tree, 
Red-lipped as her I longed to see, 

She may have climbed, for aught I know, 
And lying on that bough in snow 

Was little mote than moonlight there 
With only amber-dropping hair. 
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But those teats I never knew, 

Nor found the chetties sweet with dew, 
Because I hid for her again 

And came forth when the night was slain ; 
I had no time for else beside 

Her shadow in the glassy tide. 


Thus, through another day I burn 

And cool not with the brook’s chill urn ; 
Sabrina, for dear honout’s sake, 

Fair goddess of the silver lake, 

Come forth to me and show me fair 
Yout body, and your amber hair. 


COUNTERSONG 


O xinp voluptuary, 

Sweet Time, 
Since this poetry 

Speaks in rhyme ; 
Then, ever, this will beat with heart, 
My poetry is a whole, not part. 
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THE RENISHAW WOODS 


THIN woods among these collieries but hide and blur their noise 
Till you’d think a red cavern and a forge were there 

With smoky gods at some hot anvil ; 

But this wood is three valleys, it is half a forest, 

And we'll walk to find the river and the dying mill. 


In young chivalry we loved meek rabbits 

And the humble wool-bearets on close-ctopped fields 

But soon we had lost ourselves in the cool, magic shade 

In three valleys and three fancies 

And had come to the flowets that rise and fall in ferny wind, 
Where dragon tongues strike against sweet, rainy brims 

In those spires of music the blue Canterbury bells : 

And the fox-glove, dyed and painted, in this innocent green shade, 
That drops his flowets for fairy hands to try 

Fitting their fingers to that sweet pomander, 

Though now it prisons them in velvet fetters, 

Is a tower of honey-cups where dandy wasps pay call 

Who ate the Swiss Guards to the power that dwells 

In darkest-pillared, most stag-antlered elm: 

Some ‘lords and ladies ’ out of the lush spring have lasted 

And grow in dark places where their games of hazard 

Outlive the mocking herald to their wars of love, 

This bird from Indian valleys who has known 

Such patternings of sun and rain 

As taised living pawns out of one torrid night, 

Flowers, barred with tigers’ fire and in green flames of parrots dipped, 
Who play at their loves through the noisy noonday shade, 

In dark shadow did these ‘ lords and ladies ’ play their old cribbage, 
Hiding, for their green hoods still hold 

The trumpets of the tournament, the green sleeves of the ladies, 
And all the flights of fancy which to theit dreams they formed - 
From blue veins and white hands of birth. 

Red campion stands sentinel to these nodding hoods 

At a brake of dank nettles, near the dock-leaf’s balm, 

For the poisoned thicket and its cure are always near, 
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Red campion, tagged soldier on the wood’s wet paths, 
Warned us of the nettles that are crushed for satyr’s wine 
And we stumbled at his vineyard that the spider hangs 
With frosty nets, and is the fisherman to mind them 
Waiting at her webwork like the moon among her clouds. 
We were shepherds to our thoughts out of the tree’s green tent, 
Moving through high corn, or down sea-fields of grass : 
We saw castle windows in the lime’s sweet mist 

And moved to an arrogant fine sound of hoofs 

On a Polish plain of trees, white-barked, 

To another castle in a sedge of weed 

With rushes like turbaned heads to that sad shore, 

Where we listened for music, 

And only heard the sighing rain. 


These showers among green reeds, like rolling drums were hushed, 
And we were back in the faunal silence that no word can break, 
Waist deep in bracken, 

With two-edged swords of ferns set round, 

In hoatse smell of wet mustiness, 

While ash-berties, red talismans of autumn mist, 

That are sharp whetstones for the beaks of birds 

Turn redder in the fern’s wet breath 

And will only ripen when winter’s first white rime 

Makes leaves and grass to sparkle like the spider’s net. 

Touch, now, these boughs and see the shower of pearls 

That fall in grain and dash their drums upon the ground, 

For this is August heat, to hang the trees with dew 

Giving all that’s green this soft, still rain for food 

That is born with never wind or cloud 

To run with it in goatskins down the causeways of the air, 
Untying that thin goatneck where the rain should fall. 

Leaves in dark places, like those ‘ lords and ladies,’ 

Are still at their summer, though those trumpets have passed on, 
The full, brassy kettle-drums of throbbing heat 

Die, but keep their substance in a slow, slow brake on Time 
And drag by very heaviness their fate towards them. 
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How young, oh! how young we were when first our feet 
Walked in this wood below a summer sun 

That burned like a red fire in the trees | 

Seven long summers like a week of days were spent 

And we'd gtown to fit our coffins ; 

This wood where we wander every month of August 

Let this be our watershed, our edge of old and new. 


Darker grows the wood with more inwoven shade 

To its saturnine, black, inmost heart 

And shaking their rattles in a snatch of wind 

Giant hemlocks, dry as death, and taller than dead towers of bones, 

Hold their poison higher than the nettle brakes, 

Too high for the spidet’s line to hold its catch 

In breaks of hot wind between the August boughs ; 

And through these same green windows, green the waters 

Of sky, leaf-parted, with but one white sail shown 

We heard that beating, troubled heart, 

The water-mill, sad mischief of the wood’s green houts, 

And walked to it, now soft, now loud, while we listened for the river’s 
voice 

Till, at a blue gulf in the trees’ close shade, 

We teached the singing water on its bed of smooth stones 

That plays like the sea, in lieu of shells, with rounded pebbles 

Rolled for low music to the stream’s shrill note 

In a babble of water-tongues. 


It flowed by lichened stepping-stones, 

By rocks, the bearded flute-stops in that sad, low tune, 

Through a strait of steep banks into a sea of sun, 

A still pool full of sleepy peace, a school of summer harmonies, 
Where the sun at green windows of the water, 

Played like ocean with his shelis, 

The one, golden-haired and like a lion in boughs of water, 
Mocking that white beard of winter shores and bitter rocks of doom 
Who plays those dead flutes in soulless shells of pearl 

Still breathing to that mortal shell the ear ; 
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Like this we had two summets in one dying day, 

The tree’s green dances in the wind 

And, Danie-like, their still towers for that golden rain outstretched 
Once living, and in that river pool revived 

To the touch of their sun-parent. 


Yet these answered Heavens like a mist were scattered 

At the pool’s sheer glacier edge 

Where the waters in one fall of fate dropped to the dark abyss 

And were slaves in that catastrophe, were chained to the mills, 

Cranking that gaunt watet-wheel, from their hill top youth down 
crushed 

Into one dark serfdom, bottomless, without bread of hope. 

No clock is so cruel as this water-wheel, 

For clocks must stop and, as well, they travel time 

Moving, when theit pulse beats, through all day and night 

To some death that they foreshadowed with black shade an hour before 

On that calendar of chance, dull circle with no corners ; 

But this mill, where never corn is ground, still turns in empty air 

With no purpose, not in pleasure, not in labour pressed, 

Eating in its idleness the slave strength to its yoke, 

The waters, moaning at their work that sang, not long before. 


Here, as sun with shadow, sea with shells on wet salt sand, 

The mill was true harvester. 

Whete waters like the First Flood pour through the mill-house 

At broken rafters in the unminded roof 

Ripe corn in its tied thickets heaped 

Dyed the heartless pavers with its spilt soul of ripeness, 

With mummy dust of kings in their gold tombs unwrapped. 

But even dust has gone now with the stream’s white fangs 

And the pavers and the walls weep with lichen ; 

The corn fields of Eckington on the hillside higher than the church tower 

And Ridgeway with black net of crows lifted at a footfall from its 
fields of stubble 

Have sent their harvests to another mill, 

This mill that was true harvester now lifts his flail in vain for them, 

And the stream slaves for ever and can have no rest. 
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The miller and his wife have gone. 

The cockerel at his fanfare to their last match of sun 

Stood on that stone bridge, the highest station for his watch, 

And was moved in a hen-coop befote the sun rose high ; 

Yet, remembering the collieries, 

The noise of a giant forge hid in the ttees, 

I knew that this bridge led to a pit in the deep woods, 

A pit with slanted galleries before they sank real shafts, 

And the coal-waggons tumbled on that high thin atch 

By the mill-stream that worked in great thickets of the yellow corn 

Crushing out their life into a white bread for men ; 

Their two paths crossing, their lives led side by side, 

Like the nettles and the campion in this summer wood. 

By now the ‘ lords and ladies ’ in their green hoods 

Nod near to sleep, 

The coal-pit and the mill are dead, the corn-lands ate stubble, 

But the nettles still hold wine for goats, and the campion stands sentinel 

Holding the summer wood for ghostly trumpet and black shapes of 
' shadow. 
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TWO PASTORAL POEMS 
I. THE CYDER FEAST 


Srone guests, and all the monkish shades, 

Here is no canvas for your tragedies ; 

Gold-armoured ghosts their waisted waspish din 

Must keep from the apple-harvest, 

There is no banquet-door, no drum unto their gauntlet, 

Not even wattles for our cloud-like lambs 

To prison them in cells that are their bread and light ; 

Such teedy battlements no ghost can shake 

Who lives in his own histories to trumpet sound 

Walking the long reaches of what once were shores, 

Where he paced, but never left, the spongy sand ; 

And thus our green summer, and the sea-lit night 

Fired by the moonlight off that window in the world, 

Are safe, there is no battery of beaten hopes, 

No forlorn feaster in the mirror at our shoulder, 

Who, unbidden, like the ghost he is, in dead leaves of summer 
Should wait till we joined him ; 

No walls, no battlements, no haunted woods, 

No stair for his feet, and not a door for his plumes to brush: 
We ate feasting without torches in thick shade of trees. 


All day long in light or heavy branches 

Did we toil at the virgins whose green sleeves of wind 

We lifted and the cloth of leaves in breath of their own blowing 
Laid back to loose the silver cords that held them, 

Then apple after apple from that tree of bright globes 

Fell and we gathered those Ephesian breasts 

Till the tree that living goddess to dead statue turned 

And we left her in the apple-wood and moved our ladders 
To pluck in green sleeves at other towers of sweetness, 

All day among the turrets of that green world of winds 

We wandered and hid chambers in the steep stairs found 
Where apples, sunny honeycombs, in hidden windows hung, 
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Which we entered like robbets after bags of gold 

And climbed from those window-sills too heavy for our ladders 

While the tree into dead statue turned at its cold sistet’s side. 

All day while we were singing and the summer wind blew sweet 

I heard the swollen mill-waters, 

They were in our gentle branches like the drums of fate 

While they ground their golden prisoners to a white and shameful dust 
And the fields, like our apple-trees, lay bruised and sore. 


In a week the whole deep apple-wood 

We had sheared and pruned for fruit 

And we heaped it to rough pyramids below the very branches 

So the rungs of our last ladders brimmed those houses of bright catds 
Thus fast did they crumble at a touch of hands ; 

Next day of all these pyramids we found some spilled, 

Whether for their maidenhood the sorrowing boughs 

Had pressed down in the wind’s sad sighs 

To feel those dewy cheeks once mote and fan their slumber, 

Or whether in the nightingale’s black livery of death 

They knew the apple-hatvest and its last night of peace 

And had come down to these pytamids from the forlorn leaves 

For one last feasting till another sun of time. 

But in the low, soft morning we struck the tents of fruit 

And cattied them in baskets to the cyder-ptess, 

Spilling them in great rain into that slaughter-bowl 

Where they fell, one on the other, like joined rain upon the window ; 
Through a second night they lay there, spoiled and brown from the stone, 
With no boughs upon the dark wind roofing them, 

And never tumbled, for no wing came near them. 


Then, in that sister morning to the day before, 

At low soft dawn we were standing by the cyder-press 

And our horses, blinded for that day, wete ready bandaged ; 
We tied them to the mill-stones and started those mute clocks 
Which roll all day and never keep the hours 

While through the apple-wood I listened for the mill-waters 
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And heard them crushing time into the white grain of winter ; 
Those hurried, swirling waters are no gauge of time, 

Like a storm at flow of tide among the pointed rocks 

They break, but never ebb in ordered courses of the hours, 

And so we knew no moments but the march of sun, 

Echoing his worn circles with our horses’ tread 

Until he dropped, fiery, through the plundered wood 

And found no shining shields or burnished breasts of apples 
Hung from the trees as in other burning evenings ; 

When apples were their armour that they hung in the green trees, 
While they bathed, the naked warriors, in the stream above the mill 
And her young Leanders did each tree await 

To climb into her leafy towers and find their Heros, 

Both apple-naked in the windy shade. 


What loves are in the night lanes 

At their fires against the orchard wall ? 

They ate black from gunpowder of the sun’s alarms, 

From smoke of his camp-fires by the skies’ great tents, 

All day flaming, while they move beneath him 

And like the gipsies in the hidden lanes 

They wander and have become a thousand fleets 

Blown to four quarters of the wandering winds ; 

Thus go the gipsies in the sun’s hot hours 

And at his setting to this orchard of the burnished fruit 

They point their swinging steps, 

Not heeding the mill-stream for they do not reckon time, 

They talk through all its throbbing as if it was their heart-beat ; 

This orchard is their garden who have never time for flowers 

And must leave such towers that build themselves before these reach 
the light ; 

They climb the wall beating at the green sleeves of boughs 

And are in the apple-orchard ; wet hedges are their nightly beds, 

But now these gipsies in the orchard-loves are lying 

Among strong limbs from the river’s tide 

Of warriors mating with the maiden trees. 
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The moon, a whitened mill-stone, climbs from the cyder-press 
And her fire lies on that anvil till her lifted flame 

Climbs from the cyder-bowl, the troubled mill-waters 

In that night of secret sighing let their voices rise ; 

They hide their idle master who has played her ghost 

Into the waxing, waning night 

And stolen in mimed sleep upon out apple-harvest, 

Climbing out of our cyder-press as from a bed of love. 

Out feast, out cup of apple-wine, begins at this signal 

And we dance at the moon’s disk till it climbs above our hands, 
Till from the presses’ stony lips that ghost we cannot touch, 
And if it moves, in mimic motion of the day’s cruel task, 

The miller is hidden in high towers of wind 

Who grinds the night-harvest ; 

Those sails, like runged ladders we can never scale, 

Thrash in the dark upon the reaping air 

And cool our cyder feast with breaths of plenty. 

Fan our gipsy darkness with your herbéd gales, 

So sweet your very harvest-death that thyme and nard and cassia 
Drip from your honeycells and ate your lips of wind | 


This night, like daylight in the water depths 

We can ptison in out hands, or push its wall before us 
Crumbling a barbican that yields so soon ; 

We wade in the moonlight and catching at a bough 
Dip its dewy casements in the spangled tide, 

Till the bole, the very ttee-stem, is walled with this water 
And light lies where the apples hung 

At the rails of our tall ladder. 

Then the sweet gale riding with that sudden rampart 
Blew its natd and cassia in deep breaths upon us 

And thyme lay in our nostrils from the parcelled air 
That stood in three divisions of such sweets around us ; 
The moon in highest branches of the apple-wood 
Moved in slow measure with the lifted boughs, 
Dancing at our cyder feast in that latticed hall of leaves 
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To music of her own gales in tubes of wind 

Blown at the zephyrs’ mouths ; 

And ghosts in the apple-wood at their dark trade of sighs 
Turned in cloak and armour down the shadows 

Till they pawned with the gipsies in wet hedges of sweet dew. 


SoNG 


“My honeycomb, my cell of fire, 
Lay up your wings and do not tite, 
Let this summer bough pass by, 
Its green flame suffer with no cry. 


Your bow-like body bent with toil 

Let rest, and your fine limbs uncoil, 
While apple-branches, soft as sighs, 
Wall in the world before your eyes. 


We'll live among the woods’ wet ways 
With tain and thunder for Time’s drummer, 
This short December of my days 

With winter sadness in its summer, 


And yet those sharp sounds of our clock 
Make thyme and nard and cassia grow ; 
Pll love them, if theyll but unlock 

In throbbing rain and thunder’s brow 


Those three divisions of the air 
All blowing in this apple-wood 
Suiting my cold or fiery mood.’ 


CouNTERSONG 


SINCE thyme and nard and cassia climb 
From train and thundetr’s shaken soil ; 
Why should I count my crumbs of Time, 
And for such meagte harvest toil ? 
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The cold blue fite, the golden bell, 
My eyes and hair made for your words 
T’ll shape to things you cannot spell 
And kill you with these treble swords. 


For thyme and nard and cassia change 
My hait’s gold bell, my eyes’ blue range ; 
Let burn my gipsy darkness where 

Your three sweets blew the parcelled air. 


Against your three divisions lie 

My three fierce emblems for yout eye ; 
Then will my sunburnt gold seem sweet 
As thyme, tain-trampled, to your feet, 


And natd be my soft bell’s low note, 
My cold blue eyes for cassia blow 
In apple-alleys where you go ! 


SONG 


O ruyrme, O nartd, O cassia joined, 

Three breaths in one breath breathe again ; 
My shrunken hours, now hipped and groined, 
Build me a summet of sweet rain. 


Down the soft sighing of your showers 
The green lanes of the gipsies stretch ; 
We’ll wander in those streets of towers 
And hide ourselves for Time to fetch. 


He’ll match upon our happy night 
Of apple breast and apple cheek ; 
He’ll bring your golden bell to sight, 
And find the sharp lips that I seek. 
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My cyder feast, your gipsy fire, 

Both die along the rainy wind ; 

But now your gold bell speaks to me, 
And so I faint out happily. 


Your sunburnt fairness, gold on gold, 


Finds tongue to say Time passes on ; 
Yet with your sharp lips was I sold. 
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Il. THE CHAMBER IDYLL 


‘In time of year 

When chetty-trees enticing burdens bear, 

He that with wreathed legs doth upwatds go, 
Plucks not alone for those which stand below ; 
But now and then is seen to pick a few 

To please himself as well as all his crew, 

Or if from whete he is he do espy 

An apricock upon a bough thereby 

Which overhangs the tree on which he stands, 
Climbs up and strives to take it with his hands.’ 


Climb your tree-stair, sleepy wind, 

And mix my slumber with your shepherd voice. 

For I am hidden in the dumb, black night, 

The black hood of magic is about my head ; 

Make tun with the river in the poplar leaves 

My mute and tragic listlessness, 

And lift those ashen spangles to rehearse my changes ; 

For Pll move in their mutations, 

March my diadems and paper crowns with them 

Till we meet in darker woods, great wind, 

Where the fawn lies by its dappled hind, 

At a btake of spiked nettles, at the spiders’ looms ; 

By that pied softness do your deeper notes 

Soothe their ferny sleep into a valley of green bracken, 
Whete they wander, like my fancy, to your shepherd notes. 
For my mute and tragic listlessness 

Breaks like the night into a main of clustered sails, 

So, like the hind and fawn, I can walk in my own paradise 
And for their crunched bracken can repait my crumbled days. 


But I move not with these night sails ; 

My fence is with the crouched fawn 

And Pll go no further than the windows of this room ; 
The flowers against that window-sill 
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Have dropped their flame into the tides of dew 

And beyond their blinded facets I can hear your shepherd song, 
Your oaten tragedies against the leaded window 

Shake their midget thunder, 

The lit and empty cave of night 

Taps with the drumbeat of so many cates, 

The tain rods and the mailéd cold 

Hang above summer and impend its doom, 

So yout wronged pastorals are near their venging. 


Night, that soft plain easy to the tread, 

Lies half untravelled at the window-ledge, 

We will wander down its hedges, down the maze of doubts, 
Not stitring from the couch but abroad among those glades 
While this chambet-idyll, breathing from the night scents, 
Drones its folded honeys and its shut wings of flowers. 
Hete, in this hivéd loneliness, 

My ghost, and other ghosts, will shred the silken skein 
Unwrapping worn mysteries ; 

We can breathe our own passions and rehearse our acer 
From this arsenal of feeling, 

The antlered distances, dead trees, 

Lie leafless in the mist for us, 

Where, beneath our own suns, we can dip them in deep summers 
And argue in those fickle shades, 

Or walk in winter’s open vaults 

Between those chattering, swayed bones 

While we time our mutations to the season’s clock 

Not fearing the arranged, sharp hours. 


Now came the bell, the very voice of Time, 

Blowing heart-stillness into this chamber of live memory, 
The vety airs were leaden in their stillness, then, 

As the cold midnight sill, in all its stone so dead, 

For there leaned against the window, looking in, 

The goat-god, dark as any charcoal stack, 
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To whom I beckoned from the dark, dead room 
But he stood in the wreathed window 
And would not climb upon the sill. 


Time, stand still, 

Tie fast your wheel, 

Roll not, burn not, 

While I move 

Through chimes of midday 

Into the flat noon 

Past twelve waterfalls that never mix 

Into the wood of chetty-trees ; 

Where the whole evening into the blue night, 

Lies like a garden 

That is hedged with gathering chimes of the increasing hours ; 
So night, my chamber-idyll, turns to noon among the cherry-ttees, 
And I talk at the ladder-foot 

Where the wreathed climbers go. 

O, stay with me, goat-foot, where the grass is high, 

It makes a sweet meadow for your hoofs to tread, 

While cherries, lively coals of fire, 

But only burning to our eyes, 

Hang near us, ot ate handed from the ladder-tower, 

Like this, 

Soothing grass will hush the animal in you, 

And chetties, that ate man’s delight, 

You can feed your mortal soul upon. 

Stay with me and talk to me! 

But the goat-god never spoke, he never tisked his immortality ; 
Often is it so in chambet-idylls, and in idle dreams, 

Where we speak and ate not answered, 

Or hear the voice of poetry and say no wotd ourselves ; 

Yet he stood at my side among the orchard boughs, 

And we lived an hour—an age—in this world beyond my window. 


Where is the mortal in this earth that is so infinite, 
That moves with me, boundless, and builds before my eyes, 
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That is prodigal, or bitter, that will give me shores of amber, 
Or sharp rocks, the fangs of sea : 

Will they die, the changing shadows of this chamber-idyll ? 
For death, where once was life, is not the same as death unborn ! 
Back from that shore among these orchard-trees 

I moved among my changes, at the goat-god’s side, 

But kept these dreams among the boughs and never left them. 
We lived, all that noon, deep in the cherry shade 

Moving each ladder as the climber tired 

To change the harvester upon its rungs 

And the goat-god took his turn with them, 

But yet he never spoke to me 

And only for the cherries did he move his lips. 


My mood was broken when he left my side, 

I woke in this room again and heard the flowers 

Blown by night-wind and shaken at the window, 

And I waited for my dream to heal, for its broken ends to join. 
Then Midas, the miset, took me back with him, 

And we lived, in an instant, where that noon was left 

Gilding the ladder-foot at each gold tree, 

Where he spared no wealth of his 

And the climbers, like Hylas and like Ganymede, 

Seemed stolen into heaven. 

Their wreathed legs, against this cloud of fire, 

Stood strong upon the ladders that we moved with them 

And they threw the sprigs of flame to us and climbed yet further, 
Fighting at the cherty heart. 


And now to the edges of this magic wood 

We came from that slaughter to the last tree’s fate, 

Where it leaned above a red wall, 

The finite, the horizon, to this ghost of Midas, 

For he and the goat-god only walked the noon-day wood 
And never could come out of it, for fear I should awake. 

His gold against my broken sleep did Midas spend 

And for his last breath of safety made the goat-god climb, 
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Hazarding this heaven with his treacherous hoofs, 

But they held to the laddet-rung, and he climbed high 

Till he saw, beyond the wall, ripe honeycombs of corn 

Cut deep by the reaper who now tested in some shade. 
Then he cried, the goat-god, like a bear for honey, 

And stretched out a hand towards the harvest, 

Shaking the tree-stem like a bear his bars ; 

But the corn never came to him, his greedy hand 

Reaching for that mirage, fell upon a sunny apricot. 

Midas, the miser and the spendthrift, wept, 

His men, on their laddets, let the cherries fall 

And dropped from the heavens where they worked and sang 
To weep with Midas. 

These battles broke the dream, and now my chamber-idyll 
Fades from noon into the night hours, 

I wait through these watches with neither apricot nor cherry, 
And only little flowers and little wind I hear. 

O, may these change into a wood for Midas, 

May we wotk at the cherrty-trees in a noon that never ends ; 
My stone-sill, chilly with the moon’s cold rays, 

Darkens with a ghost again, the play begins. 
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DOCTOR DONNE AND GARGANTUA 
CANTO THE THIRD 


Tuey slept—the two of them—with music lulled 

Through a day-long night of dreaming 

To its measures moved ; 

For Donne and Gargantua in their diverse spheres 

Walked, each in his paradise, to the slur and stress of tunes. 

Such green shades, fast as any ragtime built, 

Formed like bricks into the shapes they loved : 

To a wood of white statues, or a game of chance 

Hazarded through trees. 

The tides of light drifting with the dwindling hours 

Climbed upon their window-sills, gave boundaries of shadow ; 

Sheer as a precipice were the edges of that moonlight, 

And, leaving it, you moved from life to death and were forgotten. 

Donne, in that mock life, stood at his window 

For the galaxy within that mirror shown, 

To number up their golden heads and tell the ripe about to fall : 

He dreamt the quiet midnight and the opened casement 

And the shivering, showering tumble when the glass moved back, 

Trembling in its leads. 

Night, the noisy, silent night surrounded him like water : 

The other sleeper 

Dreamed in deeper measure with slow fancy, slow to form. 

I pull them from their pleasures at a trumpet’s sound. 

Gargantua dressing. 

Daylight, daylight, wedged within his window like a golden cone 

Startled Gargantua with a din of brass 

Battering at his eyelids ; 

He is in the window, at the source of light, stemming that quiet 
current, 

His memory still mixing in the masques and the lit night 

Among remembered nymphs, 

Among spangles paler than the fire of eyes 

In imagined dalliance with those fine curved limbs 

Close to the flower mouth. 
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He dresses now to please them, pranked about with plumes, 

At his mirror, or the opened window : 

Like smoke, proudly frozen smoke, those tufts of feathers 

Framing his solar face of manly red, 

His hair, thick as beat’s fur, cropped for a shade, 

With forehead of a bridge-pier’s strength and bulk 

Made formidable his emptiness. 

The high comic mirrors laughed in their fullness of his ripened shape 
Sprouting from their bordets ; 

As a toad too heavy for the pool he’s found 

Gargantua flounders at that echo’s mouth, 

Overlapping on to land. 

Wind its little madrigal, among the leaves now rattles at his windows 
With soft fingers on the pane, or on the cold stone, 

Beating out the harmonies for its sighing voice to cover ; 

All else is stirring, and the walls repeat 

Their sounds of cloistered waking. 


I was talking in the courtyard when he came below, 

Heavy down the stairway through the murmuring atch 

To the heaped and autumn bonfire leaves : 

I was talking to the servants of their daily work, 

Of how they must remember me and come to me with prayers, 
Kneeling in the fleecy snow, or bowed before the sun’s hot doors 
Facing all the seasons to where those gates should show 
Thtown open at the farmyard bugle : 

They must work to my ordets, bow which way I want, 

Like the ‘ left-right ’ of the soldier that may never be ‘ right-left’ 
While the soldier must obey and never question as to origins ; 
But Gargantua interrupted with a brutal coarse joke 

Dispersing all their discipline. I slunk away. 


The chapel bell, cold clapper through the frost’s white light, 
Called me away and I slunk to my own shrine, 

To the feet of my statue in the morning mist. 

I had come here weary of omnipotence 

But stooping to discussion I had lost my power 
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At a challenge of Gargantua, 

That form of smoke in leather armour of his own thick hide. 

Other gods had come to earth, 

Shown through lightning’s breaking glass, or shell borne down blue 
fields of sea, 

But poor as a beggar did I watch these two competitors, 

My Caesar and Pompey of these later shadows. 

Think now, 

If the cards of fate had pawned in other fields, 

Had they mantled in dead shade the glittering hero of that triumph 

How the trumpets could transmute his African, lone death 

To dancing maidens, cymbals, bending airs of music, 

To wind in high cornfields of the Nile’s black land 

When they grow their golden hair above that green falling flood 

And wind runs shaking out their purses of young seed, 

This for the cymbals dashed and rattling to their deaths ; 

While the flowing paths of music are tracks among the corn, 

Bridges and footfalls like his marks upon the sea, 

Moving with the clouds, pitched tents, or struck and moving. 


The spoils of Africa, 

Sand from green rivers sieved and fired for gold 

Must load his horns of plenty : 

It will lie like honey but far heavier, 

For sand, bitter sand, and never honey fills the hour-glass 
Dropping in rhythm to the hours of honeyed light 

That are matched in their cells of sun with this falling sad grain of sea; 
Skins striped with sunfire, 

And monkeys, comic mirrors of our own bald shapes, 
Are borne at the chariot wheel 

With black prisoners, dead coals of hate. 


Pompey is an arrogant high hollow fateful rider 
In noisy triumph to the trumpet’s mouth 

Doomed to a clown’s death, laughing into old age, 
Never pricked by Brutus in the statue’s shade. 
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But Caesar and Pompey wete dead pawns to me 

Moving down fields for ever fallow, never bearing, 

And I cated not which killed the other 

Snatching his mock-life of me ; 

While Donne and Gargantua, each in his sphere, 

Walks without me and has the populace to work upon, 
Each can win, each can lose, each can break his papet life, 
Tugging at that kite through the thick and fiery winds, 
Foul breath of crowds, battle pantings, whispered words of fate, 
Till the string break. 

When their souls survive but must forage for themselves, 
For I cannot care for something that can never die. 


Consider the changes since I held my hand | 

How the world of metaphysics, the changing glass of dreams, 
Hides in the gold-blowing wood that trembles at our windows 
Where Donne schemes safe within the casement harbour. 
Close to those watets. 


In the still hours of the silent tides 

When air is a smooth mirror 

The shining wood of starlight has come nearer to us, 

Through time, and through the leads of depth and height, 

Thtown like the sailot’s line from golden tree to window 

Whete he waits at that glass shore for the crow’s foot alley, quincunx, or 
lone trees of that fire-dropping balsam. 

If he snates the wild wet meteor 

He has conquered other worlds 

With sword, gun, or fishing line, of air or glass, 

So metciful his weapon. 

His word will be delicate, full of tragic artifice, 

Tricking the meaningless, 

Heaping intention where there is no purpose. 

I can grant his fantasies, 

The lit nights, bare days, dead bones of trees, 
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Cold shores, foamless, 

Where Leviathan looms, rock like, and spouts among the surges 
At wind’s edge, close to shore ; 

I can load all seasons on the trees, 

Green leaves, spring tide of foam, 

And the autumn mist and bonfire 

Under boughs of red apples, red as winter sun 

Thete is spiked, frost-telling hardness 

And the wild wet raspberry, like Donne’s meteor in gold thicket, 
Grows ovet-tipe, bird-pecked, near to the bonfire smoke. 


Gargantua loves no bitterness, no sad distinction in the dying months 
Dwindling to winter, 

His airs must be full-throated with thick boughs of shade, 

Loud in voices ; 

If he finds the mandrake 

He will not pare and thin away, refine what’s there already, 
Choosing from the flow of months what suits his fancy 

But grow all into one galaxy, one live long summer, 

With daytime of hot lolling hours and night close-roofed with stars. 
The sensual world will heave with breath for him 

As the lobster cranking, shell-jointed in its tank 

Which you watch, and are afraid to eat. 

Branches in that glaucous air will move and sigh 

Deep in their green amouts, while the young tides of sea 

Surge and faint back against the hot, naked shores : 

But my vision cracked and fell from me. 

Gargantua, while the mist spent, had gathered them together, 

His tocsin I’d mistaken for a call to prayer, 

But I dared not creep close enough and never heard him from the porch 
For he spoke in low undettones, 

By the rules of my own hazard while I played at man 

Mortal sight and hearing were my bounds of power, 

So I crept down the shadows and escaped the crowd. 

Donne worked alone and never spoke at public meetings, 

He had dressed in silence, eaten breakfast in his room, 

And schemed at his table in an arsenal of papers. 
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Fot the viols and lutes of music, the weapons of that wat of words, 
He works with rhyme, that ancient shuddering cymbal, 

Loud rattled, or struck with hammer blow, once sounding ; 

His desk with Turkey rug deep-dressed, 

His goose-quill by the ink’s black pool, 

The weapons on that parchment field. 

Here is his day’s battleground, by night’s slow tides 

He watches the heavens, 

Looking among those wrecked worlds at the drifting weed of stars 
Till his meteor falls. 


Midday, the sloped watershed of light, 

Parts the morning, the long faunal houts 

Stay talking in the woods, for now one heats 

Clang of sword and trumpet from the hard leaves 
Hitting out, loud glittering, in the sharp falling light 
Spilled like thrown water. 

Cool pleasures call the Knights and Nuns together ; 
They ride in glass chariots by the flowing river 

Racing its wrecked galleons of boughs and leaves 

That run for the tocks upon tides of melted snow. 

Some ate caught among the shallows, 

The Knights and Ladies in the chariots 

See this ghost of Actaeon, antler-headed, out of the sands 
Who waits in bitter sadness seeking pity for his fate 

To melt cruel Winter’s heart of snow, 

But the tiver, brimming with that winter harvest, 

Plays by his body, has no pity for him, 

It mocks his longing with cold path of tides 

That flow by his wasted limbs, 

These watets, like the nymphs would, lean their flanks 
And cutve, water soft, their snowy breasts to him, 

But they pass and never stay, they have no love for him. 
That frail ghost is a parable, a myth to them, 

Called forth by the huntet’s horn, full of subtle meaning, 
And the Knights stretch the parallel, they strain its meshes, 
Fitting their own lives to that worn web of feeling. 
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There ate other interludes in the moon’s hot light ; 

They are hitting white spheres in a green court of grass 
Actoss a net’s entanglement of hope or pain, 

Hazarding their chances, 

If the ball comes back again, swift message in soft answer, 
Or whether at that hedge of hopes it falls and faints ; 

Music, flowet-like, hangs at every window 

Mingling with its sisters, 

A hundred voices and a hundred Iutes throb in the wall’s hot shade, 
The fountains throw bright falling dice of water 

That changes long before you see your fate, 

Though fate is but an ebb or flow in tides of love 

And the throw of each fortune but a shadow on these waters, 
A shadow on the thinnest glass, a ghost in shallow mirrots. 


Gargantua had promised them immortal life 

And deathless beauty from their elixir, 

This alchemy of dank leaves, low growing, never noticed ; 

The peasants, too neat to life and earth, were not persuaded, 

But the Knights and the Ladies took this surety for their pleasures, 
They looked for the mandrake with Gargantua in the herb-garden, 
Talking by those warm red walls close hung with netted fruit 

In the hot night when Gargantua deceived them 

Dallying with Melulla. 

Yet this discovery had no shame for him, 

Since they loved him for his human faults 

He could work out his plans with no danger of exposure, 

Sharing their frailties, and loved the more for them. 


These two shadow worlds, the real and metaphysical, 
Both shadows, since neither true nor false can be exact, 
Are here for you to choose between ; 


You have two salvations, one quieter than the other, 
Two deities and their rest homes ; 
Stabbed Caesar and dead Pompey are ghosts in hollow porches 
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Inviting you to enter, 

They guard the brothel doors but not to stop you entering. 

Now my two present heroes have alternatives more pleasant, 

One is a paradise that you enter through a herb-garden, 

For the other you must watch the air, like a sailor the changing winds, 
Posted many a night at casement harbours by those lead-locked pools 
Waiting for the meteot’s golden mine to drop 

And open that fine quarty of philosopher’s stone. 

One hero makes speeches and the other works in silence, 

At a seeming disadvantage, for but few people know him ; 

Yet his work is riskless if you think of Gargantua, 

Fallen, and hated more because he once was loved. 


If Gargantua is tempted and may fall, now and then, 

Such ate the Gods, and only Christians can deny this : 

Those vaults of religion where blind faith is born, 

The poet’s Indian Caucasus of lovely tock-deep vales, 

Have tempted the divinely born before they grew to sanctity ; 
There does Thelema rise without the hand of man 

Falling to Thebaid with the sharp green summer, 

Till then, what raptures in the Indian evening, 

So fiery the tempting that resistance is the greater sin ; 

(To deny youtself is pleasure where there is no pain,) 

The tocks that have been thrones of fite come cool for our climbing 

And this Indian heaven is our changeling for Thelema, 

For the walls of the Abbey we have hedges of closed fite by night 

That will open in the morning sun to flowers, ember mirrors 

Rayed and bearded like the sun they mock ; 

If Donne climbed with us in these spires of rock 

He’d think that his meteor had passed this way, 

Flying low above the windy hills, 

And roofing for one moment with wings of gold 

The rocks and leaves its plumes have touched. 

Here is where temptation springs, like water from a cold stone, 

It breaks of a sudden from the bitter heart of rock ; 

Boughs turn to limbs to help the leaves’ green hair 

And warm breasts of love grow whete the flower should be ; 
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For trumpet to this pleasant wat the Indian bird 

Croons, dove-soft, its double note of warning, 

But when the Indian summer burns too deep 

With hoarse, sweet voice, sharp rind like lime, 

That bird will sing this Southern clime 

In that far-off valley among green, steep, 

Rookety ttees by the towers of Thelema 

While it mocks with its ‘ Cuckoo,’ ‘ Cuckoo,’ 

Our bells that each have but one theme ; 

Though ringing them together their hundred tongues 

Will thrash and beat the air, 

And when those iron words are dead 

The cuckoo in its green cloud, in the young plumes of spring, 
Croons, sweet and hoarse, and dares an answer from us. 

It rides on another’s nest down winds of an alien spring 
Changing the torrid Indian sun 

For this light among green branches where the aits are young, 
This heaven of temptation, this court of deep and restless thoughts, 
Echoes with that mockery of the Indian air, 

Soft trumpet blown to break the knots of love, 

Or does this double note, two halves of prayer, 

Cry the two shadow worlds, the real and metaphysical ? 


We left Gargantua at the chapel door speaking to the servants, 
Though he uses other methods with the Knights and Ladies, 
Not rhetoric, but the wiles of conversation, 

He talks in deep gardens or at the courts of hazard, 

Those risks and chances give him parables, 

Spicing his argument ; 

This summer day the spheres of hazard 

Are talismans of snow, let us suppose, 

Pressed by hands that kept their souls engraved 

On this logic water that the eye can mark, 

They are thrown on their risks above the webs of love 
Whether they are snared, or keep their ounce of winter 

In a little last of rime against the green hours of summer : 
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This would be his parable of quick surrender, 

Or long siege of constancy 

To conquest turned. 

Such is the sensual world, of melting, or enduring, 

And I hold it next that other one, shatp wat of the spirit, 
Fighting for nothing, with no token won, ot lost, 

Out of endless battles, in deserts, and heaped cold 

The very fuel of winter. 

You can choose between these hazards, or salvations ; 
Stabbed Caesar and dead Pompey arte ghosts in hollow porches 
Inviting you to enter, 

They guard the brothel doors but not to stop you entering. 


In long winter when dark day is night, 

Since the roofs of Thelema on a slant for snow 

Ate steep in that pale thatch, 

The eaves of slant moonlight dipped into the day, 

We will march our heraldry from courts of hazard 

And melt it a ted fire, at a hecatomb of fit-cones, 

That burn their quills of resin for our flames of legend ; 
There does Gargantua on this cratet-edge of firelight 

Build the embets into towers and caves, 

For this is his winter-war in wiles of talk, 

While my other hero in these goose-plumed days 

Plots at his table with quill-pen and paper. 

The coutts with feather-litter of the cold are filled 

And the dead woods hear no hunting-horn 

But drop, now and then, their burdens in one footfall ; 
These evening legends to dark pits of ghosts 

Grow in Gargantua’s parallels to the cold, 

For he matches the winter with its raps on door and window 
By iron-mail on the winding stair 

And a white horse at barred windows that no hand date open. 


Here do I leave them for a night of noises, 
My Tarzan, my ape-man whom I’ll make again, 
And the old philosopher in his cell of books ; 
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We will leave them at the fireside till we break into their legends 
And knock the red logs into a light to show their faces. 

Yes ! stay there | 

Except we move you, up dark stairways, 

For your night in the black pit of ghosts, 

Till I wake you with a fanfare and you take your places 

Just where we leave you at ted towers and caves. 


CONVENT THOUGHTS IN CADIZ 


Srop, my Sisyphus, make fast your stone 
That rolls and rumbles like a boulder thrown : 
Hold it awhile, and hark to this, 

I’m pinned with leaden emphasis. 


The day was so hot outside, so dark within, 

Like a black ghost to that hot red skin: 

The leaves were lean knives ready to cut, 

The flowets with sleepless, staring faces wete spread out. 

A cool hour for the wingéd murmuting wood, 

That insect market noisy as a match to wat, 

The hanging banked wood so steep to climb ; 

Hete it is another wood as cool and steep, 

But sacred to Time— 

Dark to give it length and height and silent so that Time can last, 
Counting its echoes. 

The cowled nuns wingéd at their whispered prayers 

Are muttering at their lattice like the drone of flies, 

High in summer branches, 

They rumble, rumble, mutter with their lazy humming wings. 
Do they murmur like the wingéd wood 

Loud with doves ? 

They move, more slow and never fear surprise 

As the doves do flying from their branches 

At a clap of wind. 

They are turning, turning that slow spit above the flames 
The wheel of memory 

Like my stone of Sisyphus for ever rolling, 

Fot they tutn it in the steady fire, now this way, now that, 
And like my stone of Sisyphus their minds are never still, 
They try to stop and live again that moment they are seeking, 
But are baffled at its frontiers and cannot get inside ;— 

As I might be thinking, to another world removed, 
Remembering its boundaries ; 

The hot lagoon lolled like a bell, 
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The lion-thtroat in the tower tang out 

Its measures of dead time to spell 

And so we tutned the head about, 
Moved by our murmurs from the shores 
We drifted with the lifted oars ; 

Ghostly and moth-like did we move 
Driven by echoes and black shades 

As though the strength of death to prove 
Living by light before it fades, 

Since Time, like clouds that turn to rain, 
Will never live that hour again ; 

We'll try that long-gone death to change 
And find it once more bright and strange, 
We’re back now in our boat below 

The banquet-hall where they could dine 
At the quayside of Tiepolo, 

Where his fired water runs like wine. 


Or, shifting the scene again, shuffing my cards 
I walked beneath the Castle wall 
In heat that throbbed like falling hail, 
The cliffs their white-hot coals did tower 
Beating the senses with their power ; 
So in the swoon of heat they say 
A window opens high above, 
The ghost shows there but does not stay : 
This leaded moment dooms your love 
And binds you to that moment’s dream, 
Though dead now as the sun’s gold beam, 
Dead cold, as ever fabled clay 
Of bodies that have lived their day. 
Thus did the enchantment read 
Now listen for her noiseless tread : 
Wind is at her window-ledge 
As though his youngest plumes to fledge, 
He dips them in the sun’s hot chimes 
Heavy-honied from the Castle limes. 
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Tread the blue fires of ait for me, 

Stay up there, wind, as in the boughs 
Ready to show her clear for me: 

Now that ghost we’ll try to rouse. 

I asked you, wind, to test that air, 
Sloping your ladder to her sill, 

At your soft plumes her lifted hair 
Thinned like clouds to summet’s quill, 
No sooner did she feel your touch 

Than vanished, ghost-like, quick as such. 


Thus does my stone roll on, 

Fort ever near to crushing me, 

The mote I try to move it: 

But listen to the nuns again 

In that mart of lazy memories, droning out their prayers, 

In this island walled with harbours, 

Joined umbilically to mainland marshes and pyramids of salt : 
Let me paint my hoardings. 

* That ghost, the Spanish Captain, 

Comes out of the barracoon into glassy, shaking sunlight : 
He trembles with ague in the chattering shrill heat, 

Taut, like the ear-drum, to catch the trumpet and the kettle-drum : 
Those cock-crows tell the dying day ; 

He waits by the postern and listens to the gipsies 

Who call out into the atches, shallow shells to hold their song. 
The air is full of spectres. Every shadow stirs, 

The salamandet hidden in each smouldering flame 

Creeps in the ashes. Wind like a ragged cloak 

Flaps to keep us watm. Hark! hark! to the trumpets 

Out of the draughty, bitter barracoon.’ 


I wrote before I’d been there, and I find it fits, 
Let me colour it with moonlight : 

Place cats upon the roof, those stealthy serenaders, 
Let them snarl, let a soft wind 
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Rattle on the telephone wites fot a sombte guitar, 
Let them whine and spit to that sad continual music, 
Tortured in their amours ; 
Let a low wind, like a spawning tide in the marshes, 
Lift fertility to those shores of salt, 
While a trumpet calls across the battlements 
And our same wind tubs the dirty walls. 
Where are my Castle limes, 
Heavy-honied, loud with chimes : 
Whete ate my quaysides paved with light ? 
For I live here in a black wind 
With whiteness not of snow, but salt : 
White houses washed with curds, and bird-cage balconies, 
Like a street of saummet-houses built of salt. 
These may be the convent-walls, this their church, 
But child prostitutes, not six years old, are plying in the wineshops, 
In the curd-like shadow of the convent towers, 
Those white cloaks shaking as the church bell rings ; 
They are playing with toy animals, 
Then tise to their business, mingling these games of chance ; 
They trade while the nuns pray, and play while the nuns mutter— 
Which is most useful, one or the other ? 
How ate these goals marked in the flat green field ? 
What is sin ? where does virtue lie ? 
Is yellow wrong for the corn’s dark yield, or green for tye ? 
That apple, red as any winter sun, 
Was suckled in green leaves 
At fur-soft, plump, sad breasts of sky, 
At no more wanton birth than the nuns, or those children, 
To die, like the winter sun, in fogs and rain: 
Dead myrtles, or a parsley wreath, may I attain to, may I reach, 
Till then ; 
Farewell and adieu to you, Spanish ladies | 
Farewell and adieu to you, ladies of Spain | 
Our captain’s commanded— 
He is calling out of the barracoon, 
Great cloud, great block of snow. 
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* Quelqu’un m’appelle—mais quel Dieu? Je n’en sais tien.” 
Like the monkey-philosopher taken old in the theatre : 

He is taken old among the battlements and can only call to us 
Out of that draughty, bitter barracoon ; 

Farewell and adieu to you, Spanish ladies ! 

Farewell and adieu to you, ladies of Spain | 


CANONS OF GIANT ART 


THREE TORSOS 


Throughout these poems a number shows that a note on the 
passage is found on pp. 91-93. 
I, THE FARNESE HERCULES 

HeEroEs out of music born 
March their glittering shades down myrtle alleys in the poet’s wood 
Breaking the rhymed lights of reason. (1) 
For these three lines of preface 
The black cape of magic hides my head and hands 
Till I fix the staring camera eye: 
‘ Keep that position, gentlemen! keep it and look pleasant |” 
The chattering agora, sudden camp of stalls, 
Reaches to the statue’s feet, to the platform for these stylites, 
Who stand all day and night in rain’s blue cage, 
Fed with this water and the yellow bread of sun. 


* Tt will make a very pretty water-colour. 

Look how still he keeps. Tie your sandal to his ankle.’ 

He was one among a whole white wood of statues 

In the market-place along a road of triumph, 

Then moved with pulleys at the trumpet’s sound 

To the Baths of Caracalla where the rhymed lights of poetry (2) 
Bore the new Prometheus from the womb of that dead music, 
Hercules lay broken in the heaped, dried dust; 

His legs took twenty long years to find 

So bitter had his fall been. To the roll of thunder 

Fell he, or the red Goth’s hand ? 


Now his dwelling is a dark museum, (3) 

A dingy hotel dining room with no food ever served, 
We'll forget that dreary future for his laboured past ; 
We will take him from the Thermae to his native land, 
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To the poplats and the caverns, to the hills of wild thyme. 
Their limestone worn by tain’s slow tide 

In spires and guttering pinnacles ; 

No foot climbs to those towers but the bearded goat 
Cropping the cold herb among the cactus swords, (4) 
While winds of prophecy in hollow caves foment 

To break from the shepherd’s lips, or speak by signs. 


The agora, that platform for the quack and the actor, 

For anyone swollen with the wind of talk, 

Grew to a parliament of all the muses, 

Till poetry and music, spawn of words, were born 

And gods walked in the harvest, or among the grapes, 
To choose a mirror of themselves in men ; 

They tired of immortal love and stole into the harvest 
Hidden in wind’s raiment, or at a tower of stone 

Fell in a gold shower like sun with rain ; 

Such were the loves of gods who schemed in green barley 
To snate the bowed reapers, or gtape-gatheretrs on their ladders. 


This talking, ceaseless talking, like a rookery in the elm’s green roofs, 
Cawed and chattered whilst they built with twigs, 

Though here in the agora the twigs were beams of marble 

And they worked like the rooks do by tradition and proportion; 
Theit temples were a shepherd’s hut magnified 

With ninepin pillars and a tilted roof 

Walling in this open way a dark inner mystery. 

Since the gods made a mirror of themselves in men, 

Sculpture, a shepherd’s craft—they carve in their waste-hours— 
Copied like a camera this echoed immortality 

And matched the mortal limbs of man against the deathless gods, 


Then, the forests of white statues grew 

And the gods and men among them only differed in their emblems ; 
The athlete oiled and slippery for wrestling 

Stands by a god who treads the windy hills, 
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You could see this naked athlete in the stadium 

And hear that god speaking in the groves of philosophy, 
His limbs gleaming white out of sharp edges of the myrtles 
In the fainting sunset when the lengthened shades ate lifted. 
Then were those arsenals of legend stored, 

The hills of thyme were the stepping-stones to heaven 

And the wind spake in oracles from sacred woods, 


The normal, the simple life was in the young, fresh air 
With the shepherds sitting by their sticks of fire 

Or the fisherman living by his nets of fortune 

Throwing for fast silver in that tideless sea. (5) 

It was the Golden Age before the Age of Gold began; 
How snow-soft were those legends falling every year 

In a winter of white blossoms through the speaking trees, (6) 
For they formed, like snow does, to the shapes they loved, 
To a sliding gentle poetry that is made of nothing, 
Though it lives by the body of its melted beauty, 

In a sharp, deep river, or at a fountain in the rock. 


The tumbrils slowly creaking under pyramids of grapes 

That ran down their life-blood on these boards and on the oxen 
Took home the husbandmen, 

Maddened by these fumes and by the pulsing sun ; 

This shadow-life of drunkenness, this mocking of the fire of health, 
Gave birth with its mirror to a world of ghosts, 

The theatre and its actors began at that stained trestle 

And masks to keep the mirror truth and hide the living difference 
Were born in that blue autumn. The mock children 

Of fine shepherds and their bearded goats were shown ; 

And the goat-god in dark rocks once seen. 


Where the tumbril waited in the pine-tree shade 
They made a trodden dancing-floor, 

This grew into a half-moon of rough-hewn stone, 
To the theatre of mock death and laughter ; 
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There did these ghosts stalk on stilt-like pattens 

And thunder the heroic verse through mouths of brass. 

In the dun twilight other shadows creep, 

While this first giant art is born out of rolling high speeches ; 
Other shadows creep between the syllables 

In chequets so that light or shade can hide them, 

And Harlequin’s wand becomes a thyrsus in the gtape-harvest. (7) 


Thus was the cameta eye tricked and cheated, 

For these ghosts with their masks and stilts were outside life. 
Was ever death so cold as this, or love so fiery ? 

Those atrmouted gods, those women calm as oxen, 

In the cold heroic mazes, in sacred families of tragedy, 

Move to their destiny. The beardless ephebus 

Comes through the flower-thickets, stands naked in full light of day, 
For he was the vehicle of their strange loves ; 

So to those legends we have giant stilted shades, 

Ox-eyed women, and young naked limbs 
That will tear on a rose-bush, or stain with the grape. 


He was born, our Hercules, in the yard of a stone-mason, 
Dragged in his matrix by a team of oxen 

And tilted with a lever to that ground thick with statues, 
There he stands tough and clumsy like a boy on his first school day 
Waiting for the chisel and the cold eye to study him. 

Tie your sandal to his ankle ; tease him like a bear ; 
Though who can the gipsy be who leads him, ring in nose, 
By green hedges, his rough bed at night, 

To the crowded, noisy agora, 

To that theatre where the gipsy’s horn 

Sounds among the shadows that the statues throw ? 


Twelve labouts, twelve slow touts on foot, 

Has he who made the beetle walk laid out before him, 

Though the labours of Hercules are tasks he can’t avoid, 
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He is carried there by instinct like dogs to a dog fight. 
Instinct, little voice, scarce seen, scarce felt, 

Like the Indian on his elephant who guides it with a whisper 
And can ride in a castle on that patient wave-back 

Through green waters of the Indian bright boughs ; 

So, turned gipsy to our Hercules 

We will walk in the dew-deep orchard 

Tasting apples of Hesperides. 


Tie your sandal to his ankle! He will be your winged Mercury (8) 
To run before you. Won’t he move ? Won’t he stir ? 

He is dank, cold, and dewy like the mushrooms of the night 
Spawned in summer showers from goatskins of the rain ; 

He leans on his truncheon like a great policeman. 

Glycon was his sculptor, and Lysippus before him (9) 

Had planned this demi-god leaning weary on his club ; 

Lysippus of Sicyon with his fifteen hundred shapes of stone 
Who wrought his white nightmares like the sculptors of Carrara 
From the salt-white quarries ;— 

While Glycon had the Romans for his Yankee patrons. 


At least there was never such a gladiator :-— 

Or there’d be no audience in the Roman theatre ; 

He’d eat them up like paper ! 

No hero on wars of love in the wood’s green tent 

Ever heard the nightingales, bright stars to such an armour ; 
Had he lulled, my Hercules, below these lights 

That sang in wan air 

Before the moon in green tree-windows, 

The glitter, while he slept, that should have touched his steel, 
Would lie on no armour but his heaped rings of muscle, 
Rocks deep-hidden in a sea of smooth skin. 


He should be the sentinel on cyclopaean walls 
Guarding a megalithic rock-hewn town 
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And moved to tam’s-horn trumpet, blown 

At the tomb-mouth lintel of that city-gate ; 

He is watching the flocks of sheep, dropped petals from the clouds 
That move with shadow stilts along the hills’ green sides, 

Or he guards the hayricks, honeystacks of grass, 

That ate pitched like a shepherd’s hut with high, sloped roof 
And yet are combs of honey that are cut for the cattle, ; 

For they store all the yellow light that fed the grass 

And hold sun and tain within their golden straws. 


These villages of giant stone spread like a fashion (10) 
From mouth to mouth of shepherds 

As by beacons on high, lonely hills ; 

Temples like giant hearthstones ate built on the bate plains (11) 
And they save up their captives for the sactifice of fire 
When they burn a wicker tower of them above the stones, 
That was a Golden Age for Hercules, 

On wrestling ground, or at rough bed of leaves, 

In fleecy nights of winter 

Wrapped in woven wool as white as they, 

When breath turns to smoke. 


See him throw stones to keep the rooks off the barley ! 
They start quite low and tise on a parabola, 

They blossom at their zenith, shut their wings into a meteor, 
And fall like an anchor out of the clouds among the rooks. 
See him run to turn the drove of horses ! 

He can blow in a cornet of the barley 

And bend that sunny hair against the wind, 

So the reaper with his sickle cuts two sheaves for one ; 
Those hotses that he turned and headed 

Gallop in front of Hercules like a drum shower of the tain 
Falling on loud leaves and the thatched hair of houses, 


Hercules as husbandman is in the grapes, 
He pulls the blue bunches from their roof of leaves 
To fill the wicker baskets that the women hold 
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And they spill them into a pyramid in a space between the vines ; 
It towers like a summer wave full of the sun, 

Could this be still and frozen for a word to break ; 

Then into that deep sea of sun and summer rain 

He wades and treads until its fire is loosed : 

The rocks and hollow hills echo with his laughter, 

Rocks that are the cold bed for goat-foot gods, 

And caves, old mirrors for their sighs and loves. 


The kneeling, fainting cherry trees, 

So deep their green sails and their mouths of fire 
That they burn like a galleon to the water-line, 
Kiss with ted lips his hands 

That feel among the apple-trees 

To their branches heavy with those sweets of rain. 
Who knows what voices rang among the boughs 
When limbs, so light they were like wind between the leaves, 
Climbed from cool water, 

And the orchard, one green tree of birds, 

Sang from every window in its sunny leaves ? 


Cunning or big muscle wete the ways to power, 

To the Emperor lifted on a shield in the camp, 

Till the Hebrew prophet and the fishermen ;— 

Then the men of destiny like old idols were thrown down 

And the trumpets of triumph became horns at the tournament ; 
The walls of the castle like white cliffs of chalk 

Stood like bulwarks to the green sea of time: 

Long Gothic faces of the fair-haired watriors 

Showed from beetle armour for those glitters down the myrtle glace: 
Those ancient heroes to long trees of bitth 

Surrendetred, and the herald’s horns. 


Now there’d be no use for him, no work for Hercules, 
Unless he turned policeman 
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And joined the Irish bullies on loud Broadway ; 

He could part the streams of traffic with a white-gloved hand 
And snate the gunmen in their stolen motor ; 

Glycon and Lysippus would be sad to see him 

With his fugal muscles in neat armour of blue cloth. 

Away with him! Roll him to the drab museum, 

To the stone companionship of other shades : 

Let there be a banquet of the gods 

On tired ait through tangled, cobweb windows | 


He lives again in thin shade of the olive-trees 

At a cold fountain in the rocks 

Watering his oxen ; 

From the orchard walled with river stones 

Apples of sweet tain hang forth 

While kneeling, fainting cherry trees bleed fite on to the grass: 
Let those green wings of the wind, sharp leaves, 

Give him music for his feasting, 

While fine nymphs of the river from their sighing brakes 
Climb into the orchard, where great Hercules 

Sleeps by sweet rain boughs and by cherry mouths of fire, 
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0. THE LAOCOON 


‘ Tus virtuoso music, heartless and brilliant, 

I must magnify, playing it on twenty pianos, 

It builds like a box shaped for everything. 

It gives at every angle and it holds all we put in it, 

And yet it’s not the thing itself, but a scaffolding built round it.’ (12) 
You can give it any meaning, you can read its thoughts a thousand ways, 
This living pictute is cut marble. 

* Hold on, Laocoon, the snakes will never bite you 

And keep the staring agony in your blind, stone eyes.’ 

Such was the music of antiquity 

For they liked living pictures of long death in the circus, 

And who was there who had not seen 


Lion or tiger matched with gladiator ? 

The Liszt or Paganini of the stone yard 

Sawed or chiselled in hard keys of marble 

Fighting like a gladiator at the thundering quarries, 
He was born, this Laocoon, in the city of the sun (13) 
Where the bronze Colossus stood above the waves. 
Agesander and his pair of sons, 

Polydorus and Athenodorus, 

Catved Laocoon and his two sons ; 

Each worked his own affinity 

For Agesander, like Laocoon, 

Gave offence to great Apollo. 


Who mote than Agesander ? 

Yet a later age gave tribute to him. 

When Rhodes, the Island of the Knights, was a Parnassus,(14) 
While Pergamum bore statues, and the streets of Alexandria 
Were poetry and glittered to the burning air: 

The only dark in Alexandria—not of the night— 

In porticoes of Ptolemy hung, bat-like, as in dark of tombs, 
And Rhodes and Pergamum to monstrous cancers of the arts 
Had festered and swollen. 
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But when this Laocoon, hidden in deep soil, 
Answeted to the pick’s bright bill of steel 

That marble island, anchored raft of agony, 
Shone in the young world like the tree of poetry. 


Those were the days of Indian gold 

From a mock India of the senses 

When this parhelion to greedy eyes 

Moved like a mock sun in empty void of space, 

First hanging in green islands and then to further shores 
Moving as a bright light through the trees 

Like the Golden Fleece to Jason in far Colchis ; 

It crossed, this parhelion, the still sea of weed 

And drew the sailors to those turtle-footed tides, 

By slow and sleepy winds, weed smelling, 

From that wrack of sea-meadows 

To the low shores of Mexico, scarce lifted from the waves. 


Lakes in their green valleys like dropped suns wete burning 
And roofs and pyramids as gold or glass took fire ; (15) 
The southern land of silver down the fallow sea 
Loaded them with treasure 

From sheer Andes at the crouching tide’s edge 
Standing in the clouds : 

To Agesander in the isle of Rhodes 

Carthage and Spain were his Americas, 

The Spanish mule-trains carried ore 

Down the desert shelves to the Carthaginian galleys, 
For the tortured Indians 

Black slaves wete at the dreadful oats. 


When the Laocoon was found again 

This fickle, Indian treasure by mere weight of gold had tricked them, 
So Spain and her Conquistadores wete stifled by the serpent 

As Laocoon by Apollo with those brassy coils. 
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This marble island, this anchored raft of agony, 

Seemed in the New Learning like a work of wizards 

And the poet and the painter saw wonders that were never there ; 
Laocoon was dying like the Golden Age they dreamed of, 
Drowning in beauty. 

Two serpents from the murmuring wood 

Darted with bright fire of leaves 

To strangle him with summer. 


Every sinew, every muscle, was remembered in the marble ; 
Laocoon and his sons wete strained and swollen by the struggle 
And the marble turned like smoke and ran like water to the sculptor. 
Who knows what beauty they imputed there 

Finding these tortures in the old, black soil ; 

How they built Troy against those lifted arms 

And put a fanged serpent at those famous towers ? 

Troy’s walls with glancing armour rang 

Down the plain unto the straits of sea 

While young tides feeding at the sand’s salt edge 

Moved in their mutations for ten winters and ten summers 

And saw the sunset fire for ever burning on the walls. 


Laocoon was Apollo’s priest 

And warned his brother Trojans of the wooden horse 
That moved in monstrous gallop to a gate in the walls, 
Pregnant and sagging with its bellyful of warriors ; 
Their plotting in that wooden womb Laocoon betrayed 
And Apollo heaped him with the serpent fetters, 
Punishing this treachery. Two fanged snakes 

Moved likea powder-train in coils of fire 

And forked their mock lightning at his frightened eyes. 
He died with his sons upon the green hillside 

Between the sieger’s tents and the high walls of Troy, 
Both watching them in horror. 


They came up from their tomb of dust 

Still wrestling with the snakes, 

Dying, never dead, always threatened by the fanged fire 
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And tortured in those pressing rings ; 

No one ever pitied them but mended what was broken, 
Keeping on theit agony for a sign to men. 

Their pains were put to profit; they were made 

A canon of proportion in their agonies, 

To measure out harmony, to keep the scales 

Steady, never shaken down to one side or the other: 
Good and evil hushed and waiting 

Like Troy and its siegers on the Trojan plain. 


Round this raft of torture were gtim echoes heard : 

Dead clarions in that matble rang so thin and far 

They seemed like wind among stark branches of a winter wood, 
Rattling at blind windows whete there once were leaves : 

The cracked voices 

In this snowy salt of marble were embalmed 

Living like a chrysalis that can unfold 

And will prosper into shape again, 

A ghost of terror: 

They will sound loud and bright like flashing swords, or lit armour, 
Guarding sunset walls again 

For ten winters and ten-summers. 


These livid tongues that screamed for pity 

From their cold tomb of marble 

You can turn to any language 

Blown in ringing trumpets through the languorous Rhodian air 
To the four seasons and the four winds of the world ; 

They were heard at Candia, in the isle of Crete, (16) 

Lying in blue fires of the flat summer sea 

Broken and healed by dolphins in their leaping herds, 

And, tuned to that oracle, he sailed the rocky coast 

For domes and towers out of the marshes, (17) 

To the school of violent shadows in deep mirrors of the sea or sky 
That they painted with the naked fire of sun, shown unashamed. 
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He saw the Laocoon in the porticoes of chastity (18) 

Guarded by priests who made another pagan Rome 

Lining it with marble from the temples of their fathers, 

And he sailed from Rome and Venice for the Golden Fleece of Mexico; 
Not drawn to its body, but to where its gold had tumbled, (19) 
Baled from the galleons like water from a well ; 

The towers of Danae to this shower of gold 

Were the churches of the Virgin, 

Her priests in cloaks of shadow from this plenitude of rain 
Poured out the golden surplus from their own live wants : 
This he stooped to gather, by those towers of bones, 

The walls of Toledo in the burnt summer plain. (20) 


That deep-down torrent whose sharp waters temper steel (21) 

He crossed by an astral bridge, for its towers ate in the stars, 

Though they tilt by town-cellars since their walls and towers stand 
higher 

Than the speat-heads to the bridge’s bulk 

Where the stylite cranes stand sentry in the wind ; 

He had come to those streets, thin as suncracks in the parched, stiff soil, 

To take lodging at their windows that are shuttered from the sun, 

To be the stylite to their seasons, to their turns of mind, 

Living in their midst and yet a stranger to them, 

For he spoke not their language but the fallen tongue of Greece (22) 

Clipped by brigands and by droning priests 

In island harbours, and in monasteries on needle cliffs, wind-brushed. 


He had leatned the sharp teed-writing in an eagle nest 

Where you climbed with rope and windlass to the garden of the monks, 

For their fruit like the sailor’s lead would drop to plumb the huge, blue 
sea ; 

And this same reed-writing gave him words before his eyes 

When he wrote his Cretan name upon the picture’s fire, 

No word he spoke, but lived in silence with the citizens, 

Yet borrowed their plumage when it helped his flight 

For he fed his fancy on the airs they breathed ; (23) 
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His years in Toledo were another siege of Troy 

For he stormed at their fancies and could never take them prisoner, 
The bitter, violent ecstasies of their hard faith 

He sieged to give them proof, and yet they never heeded him. 


Of all Thebaids there was none like this, 

As many monkish tribes as thete are insects in a wood 

Hived in cloisters and made their chapels into summer groves 
That murmured with their droning ; 

Some, black and white as magpies, mongtel dogs of faith ; (24) 
Some black as Nubians, in cowls of night, (25) 

Who prayed at high pillars that were branched like palms ; 
Others in the desert pitched their camp and turned their tents to stone, (26) 
Making rock and sand to flower and carty fruit for them, 
Tumbling the shepherd’s noonday shade to stone walls, 
Though once that boulder was his bed of ease, 

This well, the spring that cooled him as he lay. 


In this desert of built paradises 

The hoarse, hairy bagpipes at the backs of hills 

Drone the goat music that no wind can kill, 

For it sounds out of the clanging air, until its wine-skin sags, 

Till that bag of breaths is empty, till the acorns and the chestnuts 
Lie cracked upon the stones, heaped thick enough to gather : 
There the gipsies and the shepherds fight 

Dropping their music for a knife’s bright bill, 

They peck like two eagles for the woolly, blunt lambs 

That the gipsy crept among the rocks to steal : 

The harsh, hitting music of their fists and knives 

Drowns the panting bagpipe that gasps and dies upon the ground. 


This rocky, goaty music, harsh and hairy, bitter-sweet, 

He hired for his garden where they played to him 

So long as light hovered in the almond or the apple-tree 
Lighting those spring candles of the rain-freshed year, 

In heavy summer, hoary winter, at a courtyard of black shades 
Grown ghostlier with the sky’s pale torch, or winter fire of logs ; 
To the shepherd and the gipsy, to the goatskin and the bagpipe, 
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This music heaped the pleasures of the harsh Thebaid, 

The wind blowing sweeter for its painful cold 

And fangéd tongues of summer with their poisoned flame, 

This mingled with long dalliance of the wineless Moors 

And songs of Gothic Knights from steep castles in old mists of fancy. 


There were no Italian triumphs for dead pagan gods 

And only Hercules, giant herdsman, for his break with their Spanish 
cliffs 

They mocked at a tournament with the dun-red bulls 

And changed these for his labours with black bulls, or white ; 

No soft mythology, but the saint’s set lives , 

He kindled for his wat’s alarms, those dry bones caught his fire and 
held it. 

St. Martin on a white hotse with the beggar at his feet (27) 

Is as young as any knight who offered battle, steely, glittering ghost 

At a fotd across the river’s blade, or gate crack in the castle walls ; 

His cloak, that’s now the beggar’s, milky-white, like horse or bull, 

He holds from him, spurning the safe heat of wealth, 

Choosing ragged, flapping wind for the weight above his shoulders. 


This was his geography of war, or love, 

To dig in dead vaults among dry bones of saints, 

These winter trees he hangs with leaves again 

And hides the stressing of these towers of bone ; 

Such dried and mummied fable was their bread of fancy, 
Which bread he mixed for them with rising leaven 

To a swollen, monstrous travesty of saint, or hermit. 

For a long winter of his fading life 

He opened those locked doors he’d made (28) 

And let the island winds blow on shut windows in the icy rain, 
Like the Trades upon stretched sail for day and day to carry him 
Till they reached towers and castles with no hermits near. 


Laocoon, sheep-like, lies upon his back, 

He cannot turn, or move, because a serpent holds him 

And his sons struggle by him in their serpent fetters, 
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This grassy hill before the walls of Troy 

Has a summer of few days before the sun has spoilt it, 

So this hill and the snakes become a parable to life ; 

For the serpent is disease attacking young and old, 

And the spoiling summer hills need no legend on their gteen, 
The wooden hotse moving to the walls of Troy 

Carries all they’ll understand and all that can deceive them, 
And so nearly do they answer to those hungry towers 

That the walls of Toledo watch this long-drawn death. 
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Ill, THE HERMES 


‘Tix your sandal to his ankle! He will be your winged Mercury 

To run before you. Won’t he move? Won’t he stir ?’ 

He is dank, cold, and dewy like the mushrooms of the night 

Spawned in summer showers from goatskins of the rain ; (29) 

He was found, this very morning, by the babbling Greeks 

In the loam of Olympia that was once a beaten running track ; (30) 

That hard crust has perished to a black crumb of rubbish. 

Hold him lest he sink into the loam again ! 

Tie cloths to his ankles that he may not strain them 

And wait till the Professor comes to make him stand |! 

Young Bacchus tides upon his shoulder, still, 

And stretches for the grapes that Hermes holds to him, (31) 

Sweet milk for this baby in the vineyard’s shade 

While they test from the aching, dusty plain 

Safe-hidden from the throbbing tower of heat above them 

That builds and dwindles with the hours of day. 

We will walk through these green shadows to the nursling and his 
guard 

While Hermes holds the soft bank sleeping from his journey, 

There we'll find him on his side, grass-printed, 

And pressed still nearer to those blades by Bacchus 

Who stands with little foot upon that god-like neck 

Pulling down a tendril whose coiled springy fronds 

Leap back, dragging anchor, through deep air like water, 

Though this green liana he would make his ladder 

To the blue grape-breasts below wide leaves of shade. 


Dumb creatures of the summer fields 

Work their little hazards while Hermes lies asleep : 
Striped bees are busy at their market-stalls 

And rabbits, half as old as Bacchus, play in light ; 

Its tawny partisans they try to capture 

But at the very nibble edge these lift and rally, 

Slide from warm soft ear to rabbit bob-tail just to puzzle 
And swing their tawny tassels to the powerless paws 
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For rabbit hand to tarry. Next Bacchus sees 

A domed house, yet no Gteek built domes, 

Creep slow to him, rising at the grasses’ tufts, 

Then sink like a boat between two crests of waves, 

This tortoise of wet ditches on his way from pool to pool 

Dragged his domed house past sleeping Hermes and young Bacchus 
And stopped near that baby hand to feed among the wind-flowers, 
Eating tain and honey from those sun-born shapes of wind, 

Then passed and was forgotten. 

That shell, had they but known it, with cut reeds and cords of gut (32) 
Was made to give them music, but the sleeping god 

Dawdled in the dwindling shade and Bacchus to that black pit fell 
Of dreamless sleep, till the slant sun 

Poured at eye level through the tufted grass 

And woke them with warm hand: 

Hermes stretched and tore his sleep asunder, 

Lifted Bacchus, and stooping through the leaves, walked on. 


This mottal lifted to the gods by beauty 

With no trappings of bright armour to his naked body 

We will match by his shoulders from the tourist’s eye, 

We’ll move him from the vineyard to all the earth there was for him 
To islands of one meadow, where the goats upon the next hill 
Crop their cold pasture with a strait of sea between, 

And the shepherd in the cave-mouth 

Shouts through that trumpet to the alien hill in face of him 
And is answered like an oracle from lips of rock. 

The mainland with sweet hills of herbs 

Breathes thyme into the summer gales 

And blows ever sweeter while the bees stay to plunder 
Shutting its myriad honey-hearts with falling sun ; 

Bent valleys like a serpent’s tail wind into the hills 

And grow mote sacred with the deeper rocks above them 

Till these very valleys are a mouthpiece of the gods, 

In lonely syllables of water dropping 

That speak like war-drums by their intervals 

And ate turned to direful warning ; 
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The gods have planted speech in all the ways of men, 
Their path through the cornfield is alive with sound, 
With running rumours through that golden host 
Who stoop, now this, now that way, for the word, 
While groves of trees, on sacted brows of hills, 
Speak in simpler words than these. (33) 


Their speech is poetry falling from green leaves, 

The casual tongues to such immortal talk, 

That on this steep hill, half in sky, 

Listen and tally to these words of wind 

With summer in their boughs, or gentle rain, for peace ; 

And to the loves they see upon soft shelves of snow, 

Bedded in gales that blow the clouds along, 

They break their whispers while the leaves lie still 

And the warm throat of the nightingale 

Fires the dead daylight to a deeper night of love ; 

In the ebb of darkness the Dodonian oaks 

Tremble to that dying song, while a loud horn shakes the thicket 
And the ghosts of war rattle at black windows, 

The leaves roll like drums, marching armies shake the tree’s green tent, 
Though such ate but rumours in the rushing dawn; 

And now shrill fanfares from the barns are blown 

Till the satyrs from their night of work climb into the rocks to sleep, 
And the woods to common prophecy descend, 

Of harvests, of famine, and of births to come. 

So to these portents, for a sacted speech, 

Was poetry born within that haunted grove, 

Turning dim voices of the rocks and trees 

To a living tongue of prophecy, while beauty came, 

Like the river on the rocks, like wind in the boughs, 

Shaping those messages from gods to men, 


This was the first poetry, once shaken from the trees, 
And heard in cavern, or from river-bed, 
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It lay in all the paths of life 

Trapping the unwary into discontent ; 

It turned the mirrot’s pool into a bed of silver 

More treacherous than night upon the sleepet’s face, 

At full moon, the mimic feminine to day’s full strength 
Which draws the sleeper’s senses with that theatre guile ; 

It rode with wind into the asphodels 

Nodding those dwellers in the fields with sleep, 

Long before the night had drawn their sweetness from them 
And left them flowers of parchment in a desert of strewn rocks ; 
It roused the clang of war and left the eagle plumes 

Ruffled and dank from many months of tain, 

The trumpets dumb and muted for the din of battle 

And armout that had glittered was a cold cloak of rust 
Rubbing the tired body with that mockery of blood ; 

This att of soft words that has no substance of its own, 

No body of hewn stone, no painter’s clays, no pipes of music, 
Could hide such falls for all the forms it lifted 

Though its way climbed higher if you found the rungs 
Living by soft speech that fed your audience with honey ; 
Never did bear-pit want such sweets for taming, 

Yet the dark wine of heroes from the hemlock’s pod 
Brought death no sooner, and was not so bitter. 


It was death, unless you lived upon the bread of words, 

Not trusting golden wreaths, or the drachmae of the dreaded mines, 
Living, like Hermes, on the statued air ; 

There did the triumphs pass, the trumpets on cold marble rang, 
Soon dying on cold flanks of stone, shivered on that bitter snow, 
Such limbs, safe beds of love for death, 

Live the whole night and the dawn finds them awake, 

Come, now, join these feasting shades 

Who feed on empty air and have the air for roof and bed to them. 
See if that pale bread is not sweet to eat 

And keeps you from hunger more than bread of men ; 

Tell us, cold Hermes, of the wine you drink | 
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Can any fire kindle through your chill, dried veins ? 

You tan with messages down terraced air 

And now you stand motionless with lidded eyes of stone ; 

You ate dead as old poetry with the same sleepy death, 

Turning while your bones last, 

Like a sleeper in long trance out of life but not yet stiff in death, 
As lively as those pages that the breath blows over. 

Bacchus has left you for the cliffs of India, 

For the shores of high green below the bastioned mountains, 

He is hunting through the tall trees, or coming down the passes : 
Do you remember the hot hours in the vineyard 

When you slept, he played, and the tortoise passed you by, 

Who was Time marching for yet further Indies ? 


But you slept, too certain of your pace to worry, 

Stood up, stretched, and tore your sleep asunder 

Lifting the nursling who could not catch the tortoise 

And was, then, little stronger than the wind-flowers 

Who raise their gentle heads and have but strength to grow. 
You carried him, suckling at the grape’s blue breasts, 
Through the holy wood and up the hill of clouds, 

From that day of green boughs, into that night of mist, 
While those lips of prophecy sped you with clear words 
And you walked into the white cloud with their whispers, 
Heard at your back like footsteps in dry leaves. 

Now you cannot pass from us, for all your death, 

And Pll hold you to what once was life 

With wine and bread of air, 

That ghostly communion where words ate born to poetry. 
We'll shake the summer trees and hear those water-tongues above us 
Babbling in images, the sliding soul of wit, 

We'll hear the loves of Hermes, and his mortal tasks, 

Sent as a messenger from gods to men ; 

Where he works his own hazards on their duty bound, 
And if he falls in a shower of gold at some high tower 
Will lie in little mirrors for her feet to tread, 
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Walking in the garden when the great god has gone, 
Which pools to his own image he expressly forms 
And walks in the flowers at her side by this. 


These caves of quicksilver that answer to his shadow 
Shut their caverns in the sun’s great heat, 

They ebb like the tides and never start their flow again 
But carry off these prisoners 

And lock them through the leaves’ green day 

In a cell that never opens ; 

There Hermes, like Narcissus, can his image see 

And look upon himself in ceaseless prison laid, 

But turned into a heaven with the ghost he snared 
Who keeps perpetual day for him 

And dies not, for there is no dawn. 

To fade like this into the flowers you tread 

And lie in a cell of leaves for ever as a shadow 

This is more lasting than the fruit that dies 

Wrinkled into old age when the nursing light 

Looses the stem and lets the ripe fruit fall. 

That was a pleasant couch, a bed of quicksilver, 

Not like the black loam where you lay 

On that modern morning when light struck your lids again, 
Blind so long through your black night of misery. 
What false dawn, for one who’d known no dawns, 
Picking day and night like chequers for his pleasures ; 
Both past and future wete two boxes for your hands, 
Whete you dipped and found a summer, 

Ox rode with wind into the asphodels | 


Your body, used to day again and rubbed with its honey, 
Lasts as our prisoner, our shadow in the mirrot’s pool ; 
Come tell us of that bright shape 

Through sword-gleams of the myrtles ; 

Or, since you’re but an image, and not the god himself, 
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Walk with us in the groves of philosophy, 

Let us hear their poetry, not the lispings of the sacred trees : 
How you ran, with oil and honey rubbed, 

For a ctown of green leaves, 

How poetry was written to your wind and speed 

And the sculptor carved your body as an echo of the gods, 

As though the real Hermes he had snared a while, 

Catching him with fine nets, in webs that could not break, 
Until the finished image had no need of its model 

And the airy shape leaped into the wind and left this shell of it, 
This ghost of a ghost, this old, old chrysalis, 

Which we found in black earth as though it waited for rebirth! 
This is the third Hermes, two removes from life, 

For first there is the god and then the model for his image, 
Three deaths, two of stone and one of clay, we find 

And only know this cold shape, the mockery of life. 

Your statue cannot help us, cannot blow the heavy pages, 

And now the sacred woods are dumb, 

The river-gods are silent, rocky caves 

And brakes of bowing reeds, speak not. 


Now your shell is with us and your statued death 

Will last long ages, your thin crust of stone, 

So young in lineament, is older than the oldest trees 
Without their renewal by young tides of spring ; 

We will stoop among the vines again 

And change this death to sleep, 

Like that, you are not different, you need not move, 

And Bacchus, too young to speak, lies safe against your shoulder. 
Here comes that cupola, that dome of music, 

Riding on the long grass like a house with oats, 

And see the horny tortoise, old boatman, at his flat prow 
Working in the wind and not afraid of its rough violence | 
He stays at the anemones to provision at their blue shores 
And leaves them eaten empty for his voyage to come: 

His music is not born yet, the lutes that his shell would form 
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Ate dumb and have no life in them; 

He leaves his blue harbour of sweet tain and honey 

On a safe voyage to Hermes, deep in stone, dreamless sleep, 

But Bacchus, wide-awake, is not old enough to stop him; 

He stretches out his hand, but it will not reach and will not hold, 
And the tortoise tows past him and is lost to sight. 

Hermes yawns, waking, and tears his sleep asunder, 

Picks up Bacchus and walks into the gteen trees, 

Soon they are lost in the night of mist, 

While Bacchus still suckles at the blue breasts of grapes. 
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NOTES 


THe group of twenty-five poems, written in February 1927, that are 
ptinted at the beginning of this book are called New Poems for Hortus 
Conclusus, that is to say, they are intended to form part of a bigger 
book formed exclusively of short lyrical pieces. The previous series of 
twenty-five at the start of The Thirteenth Caesar, and the third set of 
twenty-five printed last autumn under the title Exalt the Eglantine, form 
part of the same project. In all, I have, already, considerably over 
one hundred small poems ready for this book, and I hope in two or 
three yeats’ time to publish it in its final form when it should contain 
between one hundred and fifty, and two hundred, short lyrical poems. 

The Third Canto of Doctor Donne and Gargantua was printed for 
me by the Shakespeare Head Press in a limited edition of only sixty-five 
copies in November 1926. The Fourth Canto will be published in the 
course of this summer. Convent Thoughts in Cadiz appeared in The 
Chapbook for 1925. With these two exceptions all of the poems in this 
ptesent book are hitherto unpublished. 

The Cyder Feast is derived from the beautiful wood-engraving of 
that name by Edward Calvert, the pupil of Blake. The Chamber Idyll 
belongs to a group of the same inspiration; so does another poem, 
The Lady and the Rooks, not published here. 

In October 1925 I visited Basel for the express purpose of seeing the 
Laocoon by El Greco that now hangs in the museum close to the Holbeins 
and the Swiss primitives. The Laocoon is one of the strangest and most 
personal pictures in the world and I determined to write a poem in its 
honour. I wondered, in the first place, how Greco had ever come to 
admite that group of sculpture which we can consider as the complete 
negation of the sculptor’s principles, yet by some magical process he has 
produced a work of art out of that meaningless and ineffective virtuosity. 
I resolved to put my own powers to the test, and during the autumn of 
1925, while in the south of Italy, I wrote these Three Torsos as a kind 
of school for my poetical emotions. I have a profound horror of 
certainly two out of these three pieces of sculpture, yet I hope the intense 
pleasure that I derived from this commission for three poems that I gave 
to myself may be communicated in however diminished a degree to the 
patient reader. To make this better, or worse, I offer the following notes. 
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I. THE FARNESE HERCULES 


1. The first three lines ate quoted from my own poem Haunted, in 
Exalt the Eglantine. I begin the poem, therefore, with a development 
upon a theme of my own making. 

2. The Farnese Hercules was found in 1540 lying in the dust and 
débris of the Baths of Caracalla. ‘The next line refers to the fact that 
Shelley wrote a great part of his Prometheus Unbound in the ruins of the 
Baths of Caracalla. One theory is that the broken leg of the statue, 
restored under Michael Angelo, was due to its having been struck by 
lightning ; in default of this, its fall and damage will have been the work 
of the Gothic conquerots of Rome. 

3. The statue now stands in the Museum at Naples. 

4. The cactus and the prickly pear form, from their abundance in 
southern Italy, Sicily, or Greece, part of the scene against which we 
conjute up our vision of the Greek world. But the cactus came from 
America, and I am not at all certain that even the prickly pear grew in 
these regions. 

5. The Mediterranean has no tides. 

6. The Groves of Dodona. 

7. Stage historians have attempted to derive the Italian mask of 
Harlequin from Mercury. 

8. This line, and the next three, form the first four lines of Hermes, 
the third of these Three Torsos. 

9. Lysippus of Sicyon was the sculptor of the original Hercules from 
which Glycon, a sculptor of the 1st century, copied, or derived, this 
statue now before us. Lysippus, as I mention in line 140, is said to have 
been tesponsible for some fifteen hundred statues. In the days of 
Lycon, the Romans, there is no doubt, held the same place in the world 
of art as do the Americans of to-day ; they bought all the works of art 
and produced none themselves. 

10. There appeats to have been a regular Megalithic fashion in 
building that spread all over the mainlands of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
This may have been a craze inspited by stories of the Egyptian temples, 
ptobably the first buildings of any importance ever erected. The 
emulation of this achievement in the lands of the barbarians produced 
the Megalithic age, as complete a ‘ period’ as the centuries of church 
ot castle building. 
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11. Stonehenge has been explained as a gigantic cannibal hearth 
upon which the bodies of prisoners were burnt as a sacrifice in great 
wicker-baskets. 


Il. THE LAOCOON 


12. The fitst five lines ate a quotation from my poem The Winter 
Walk. 

13. The Laocoon is a work of the Rhodian school of sculptors who 
made a speciality of these great groups. 

14. Rhodes and Pergamum, with Athens, were the university towns 
of the ancient world. A visit to one, or other of them, was a necessary 
part of the education of every man of culture; while Alexandria with 
its museums, library, and luxury trades, combined, so to speak, the 
Louvre, the dressmakers, the restaurants, with the Montparnasse, or 
Montmartte, of the ancients. 

15. At this point of the poem I have tried to draw a parallel between 
what the discovety of the Americas and their minerals meant to Spain, 
and what the mineral wealth of Spain was to the Carthage, or Rome, of 
those days. 

16. Candia, in the isle of Crete, was the birthplace of El Greco. 

17. Crete was a colony of Venice till 1669, and El Greco, who was 
born there in 1548, left the island in early youth to study his art in 
Venice. 

18. El Greco lived for some considerable time in Rome at the Farnese 
Palace under the protection of Cardinal Nepote Alessandro Farnese to 
whom he had come with a letter from Giulio Clovio, the miniaturist, 
a Croat and, therefore, a fellow-colonial of our hero. 

19. Spain was at this period the goal of many artists who hoped to 
profit by the immense wealth from Mexico and Peru that was then in 
circulation in Spain. 

20. El Greco arrived at Toledo about the year 1576, and lived there 
till his death in 1614. 

21. This refers to the Bridge of Alcantata over the Tagus, by which 
Toledo is entered. 

22. He appeats, from the details of a lawsuit that have survived, never 
to have learned Spanish. He signed his pictures in Greek letters, and 
probably spoke Italian in his family circle. 
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23. He hited bands of musicians to play to him and was noted in the 
town for this extravagance, 


24. The Dominicans. 

25. The Benedictines. 

26. The Carthusians. Their white habit much tesembles that worn 
by the Moots in Morocco and they usually chose a waste and deserted 
spot on which to build their monasteries. 

27. Gteco painted at least one important picture of St. Martin dividing 
his cloak with the beggar. 

28. The only non-teligious subjects that he painted, always excepting 
his portraits, wete in his last years. To this period are due the two 
landscapes of Toledo, and the Laocoon. 


ll, THE HERMES 


29. The first four lines of this poem are lines 133-136 of The Farnese 
Hercules. 

30. This, the only certainly genuine, and artistically important, statue 
of Praxiteles in existence was uneatthed at Olympia in 1877 at the precise 
spot where it is described as having stood by Pausanias in his Itinerary 
of Greece. 

31. Before the statue was broken it is supposed that the infant Bacchus 
was stretching out his hand for a bunch of grapes that Hermes was 
offering him. 

32. Cf. Shelley’s translation of Homer’s Hymn to Mercury, stanzas vi 
to x. 


33. The Groves of Dodona. 
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